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PREFACE 


Tiis volume, Avliicli forms Part II of the 
Guide to Sculptures, furnishes an account of the 
Grseco-Buddhist School as represented in the 
Gandhara Room of the Indian Museum. For 
the convenience of visitors and to facilitate 
a systematic study, the sculptures of this 
gallery had to he re-arranged. The more im- 
portant specimens have now been given promi- 
nence by the weeding out of useless duplicates ; 
and a number of interesting pieces, that- 
remained hitherto unexhibited, have been put 
up for the first time. 

The exhibits bear serial numbers (Nos. 1-412) 
which are noted in the Guide against the des- 
cription of each. The plan followed in this Part 
is practically the same as that of Part I, except- 
ing that it contains more detailed notes and 
bibliographical references to meet the require- 
ments of the specialist. The findspots of 
the sculptures, as far as can be made out 
from the Museum records, are mentioned in the 
Numerical Index, while the principal sites of 
Gandhara are shown in a map specially com- 
piled from the maps of the Survey of India and 
from other sources. 
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In the compilation of this Gruide, as also in 
the re-arrangement of the Gandhara Gallery, 
I have received valuable assistance from 
Mr. Painsh Nath Bhattacharya, Assistant 
Curator, Archaeological Section. 

N. G. Majumdab 

Indian Museum, Calcutta 
September 1936 
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A GUIDE TO THE SCULPTURES 
IN THE INDIAN MUSEUM 

INTRODUCTORY 

In tlie centre of the Gandhara Room is a miniature AEBANaBMBNT 

votive stupa, around which are free-standine show- SouiiPTUims 
» r . . J.T. X j IN GANDHiKA 

cases lorming a square with openmg on the east and room 

west. The showcases contain reliefs representing scenes 
from the Jdtakas, or the previous existences of the 
Buddha Gautama (Sakyainuni), as well as those rela- 
ting to his own life or last existence, and also architec- 
tural pieces and decorative sculptures wliich originally 
formed parts of stupas and monasteries. Along with 
them are also displayed some select images . of the 
Buddha and Bodhisattvas, including a few detached 
heads, in stone, stucco and terracotta, while larger 
figures are installed on masonry benches along the 
walls. 

These sculptures represent a school commonly des- Thb Gr.®co- 
cribed by scholars as ‘ the Greeco-Buddhist.’i It Buddhist School 
originated about the second century B.C. in 
‘ Gandhara a name anciently applied to the 
Peshawar District and some adjacent territory. Two 
of its most important cities were Purushapura 
(Peshawar) and Pushkalavatl (Charsadda), while 
the Districts of Hazara and Rawalpindi, together with 
Taxila (ancient Tabsha^ila), were also sometimes 

I For the Grseco-Buddhiat School seo principally Foucher’a L’Art 
Orico-bouddhique dn Gandhara, 2 vols., 1905-1922. 
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included in this province and came within its sphere 
of influence. The specimens of the Graeco-Buddhist 
School exhibited in the Museum belong to its later 
phases, when the style had already become 
stereotyped and spread over a large area, including 
not only the North-West Frontier Province, but also 
Sind, Baluchistan, the Punjab, Afghanistan and 
Central Asia. The materials chiefly employed by 
the artists were a kind of soft bluish stone called 
clay-slate or schist, and also clay and stucco. The 
stone was quarried from the hills of Swat and Buner 
to the north of the Peshawar District, representing 
the ancient province of Udyana. 

Histobx or THB The characteristic ‘ Gandhara style ’ was recognized 

OoLUBcmoii for t]ie first time in 1833-34 when a circular stone 
relief representing the Buddha was excavated by Dr. 
Gerard^ near Kabul. It was presented to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and subsequently deposited in 
the Indian Museum.* In 1848, and again in 
1872-73, General A. Cunningham explored certain 
parts of Gandhara, specially the site of Jamalgarhi 
near Mardan ; and in 1876, the collection of 
sculpture he made there and also a few other 
pieces acquired by him at Sahribahlol, Takht-i-Bahi 
and Kharkai were presented to this Museum.® Among 
other early presentations mention may be made of a 


^Journal of the Aeiaiic Society of BengaJ, Vol. Ill, pp. 362. 466 
and PI. XXVI, fig. 1. 

* See below, p. 70 (No. 89). 

’ Cumiinghem, Archceological Survey Report, Vol. V, pp, 197- 
202. The specimens of Cimningham’s colleotion were deaorib^ 
by Anderson in 1883 in his Catalogue and Handbook, Pt. I 
pp. 198 fl. ’ 
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number of fine stucco beads obtained by J. 0. Del- 
merick^ in 1870 from near Pesbawar. These might 
have come from the Shah-ji-ki-dheri Stupa, excavated 
years afterwards by the Archseologioal Survey of India. 

In 1883, Major H. H. Cole* carried out certain excava- 
tions at Sanghao, twenty-two miles to the north of 
Mardan and made an interesting collection of sculp- 
tures and architectural pieces in its neighbourhood, 
from the ruined monasteries of Koi Tangi and Nathu. 

Some of these were presented by the Punjab Govern- 
ment in 1886 ; and in 1896-96, a large number of 
additions were made by A. E. Caddy,® principally 
from a site known as Loriyan Tangai on the northern 
slope of the Shahkot Pass in the Swat Valley. In 
addition to these a few specimens were also received 
as loan in 1922-23 from the Archffiologioal Survey of 
India. They were excavated at Taxila, Sahribahlol, 

Charsadda and Takht-i-Bahi. 

The Greek historian Herodotos records that the Historioai, 
Gandharians (the Gandaroi) supplied their contingent be™ospiiot 
to the army of the Persian Emperor Xerxes in his AouiEMiiOTAjrs, 
invasion of Greece. The people of Gandhara are 
mentioned also among the subject nations in the Behis- 
tun inscription (519-611 B.C.) of Darius. Together 
with Bactria in Northern Afghanistan this province 
was incorporated in the Achaemenian Empire, and 
it was probably from here that Iranian influences 
penetrated into Gandhara. The discovery of an 


^ Ptocs. a. S. B., 1870, p. 217 ; Anderson, op. cii., pp. 267-269. 

® Second Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India 
for the year 1882-83, Appendix I, pp. oxiv fE and Plates. 

® Bloch, Supplementary Catalogue of the Archaeological Collection 
of the Indian Museum, pp. 4 fi. 
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AcIiEeraenian inscription in Taxila proves that 
Gandhara came into intimate touch with the Iranian 
zone. Such motifs of the Earh'- Indian School as the 
winged lions, human-headed bulls and the stepped 
merlons, some of which reappear in Gandhara art, 
testify to this early contact. The Persian rule was sup- 
planted by the Greek as a result of the conquest of 
Alexander the Great (326 B.O.). But the Greek 
supremacy over Gandhara did not last long after his 
death. A treaty between Seleukos Nikator of Syria, 
one of Alexander’s generals who succeeded to his Asiatic 
possessions, and the Indian king Chandragupta Maurya, 
concluded about 305 B.C., fixed the Hindukush as the 
limit of the Greek kingdom of Syria and brought 
Gandhara within the dominions of the Maurya 
Emperor. The province so remained up to the time 
of his grandson Afoka in whose inscriptions it figures 
as a frontier territory. About 205 B.C., Diodotos I, a 
Greek adventurer, made himself independent in Bactria, 
and about the same time another independent kingdom 
was founded in Parthia by Arsaces. With the decay 
of the sovereign power of the Mauryas and their suc- 
cessors, the outlying frontier provinces including 
Gandhara gradually became absorbed in the Greek 
kingdom of Bactria in ' the second century B.O. Prom 
copper and silver coins the names of as many as 
thirty-three Greek kings have been recovered. These 
coins are thoroughly Hellenistic in style and execu- 
tion, and the figures of kings and divinities appearing 
on them are characterized by features traditional of 
the Schools of Praxiteles and Lysippus.^ 

• Marshall, A Guide to Taxila (1936), p. 29. 
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In Gandliara, the Greeks were superseded by the Soytho- 
Sakas or Scythians (1st century B.C. and A.D.), a 
nomadic horde from Central Asia. Maues, the first 
king of this dynasty and his immediate successors 
copied Greek coinage, but the figures on their issues 
lack freshness and animation, and the Greek qualities 
gradually fade away, making room for ‘ barbaro- 
Hellenio, ’ Indian and Iranian elements. The Indian 
deity Lakshmi, or her precursor, appears on the money 
of the Scythian king Azilises in the same form as on 
the Bharhut Railing, and Siva with his bull appears " 
on the coins of Gondopheres. On those of the latter 
and his family, who were probably of Parthian origin, 
there occur portraits of kings bearded and diademed, 
resembling the portrait heads of Parthian princes. 

The Scythians or Soytho-Parthians were driven out of 
their territory by the Yue-chi, another nomadic horde 
from Central Asia, in the first century A.D. The 
Kushan branch of the Yue-chi tribe under their king 
Kujula Kadphises took possession of Gandhara and 
the Kabul Valley. The third king of this dynasty, 
the celebrated Kanishka, embraced Buddhism and 
became one of its greatest champions. But his coins, 
as well as those of his son Huvishka, are an eclectic 
series on which there occur figures not only of the 
Buddha but also of a host of deities of other religions, 
Zoroastrian, Hindu and Greek. The Sakas and the 
Kushans, who were of Iranian stock, could hardly boast 
of a superior culture when they came out to India. 

They became necessarily the cultural debtors of the 
Hellenized Romans and the Indians with whom they 
entered into close relationship by trade and conquest. 

B 
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G A GUIDE TO THE SCULPTURES 

The Kushans held Gandhara from the first century 
onwards, until the final extinction of their power by 
the White Huns or the Epthalites who overran 
Northern India in the fifth century A.D. 

As its history shows, the province of Gandhara, 
situated on the north-western fringes of India, natu- 
rally became the meetiag ground of at least three civili- 
zations — Indian, Greek and Iranian. The result was 
the birth of a hybrid culture that formd its expression 
in an eclectic school of art, employing a technique 
unquestionably borrowed from the Greek and Roman 
masters, but modified according to Indian require- 
ments. As proved by the latest discoveries in 
Afghanistan, Iranian influence found its way into 
Buddhist art on the frontiers of Central Asia, between 
the third and fifth centuries A.D., when the Sassanians 
wereruliog over Bactria. Likewise, during the same 
period Iranian elements influenced the Buddhist art 
of Gandhara, as in the earlier Aoheemenian times. 

The classical elements,^ so characteristic of this art, 
are manifest in a variety of motifs and technical details. 
These elements, as we have already remarked, first 
appear on coins in the figures of kings and deities in 
the second century B.O., during the rule of the Greek 
kings of Bactria and India. But no Hellenistic sculp- 
ture or architectural specimen of this period has yet 
come to light. The earliest examples showing Hellen- 
istic influence that have been discovered in Taxila^ are 
probably not earlier than the first century B.C., when 


"■V. A. Smith, J. A. 8. B., 1889, Part I, pp, 107 ft; Foucher, 
A. 0. B. G,, tome I, pp. 229 fl and tomo IT, pp. 401 ff. 

• Marshall, A Guide to Taxila, p. 31. 
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tKe Scytho-Parthian dynasties had established them- 
selves in Gandhara. The examples mclude a temple 
with Ionic columns having a front porch, a sanctuary 
and a back porch as in classical temples, and a shrine 
with its fafade decorated with Corinthian pilasters and 
pedimental fronts of Greek and Roman buildings. 

During the Kushan times, in Taxila, the Corinthian, or 
rather the modified Corinthian, capital is frequently Coeiitthian 
met with, but the Ionic capital as well as the pedi- 
mental front is totally absent. Henceforth, through- 
out Gandhara, in the majority of the buildings, the 
Corinthian capital becomes a regular feature, being 
very often treated also as a purely decorative motif. 

In the substitution of the Corinthian for the Ionic, 
and in the universal use of the former, we see a process 
that is in evidence also in Roman architecture, as in 
the temple of Apollo at Pompeii restored in the first 
century A.D., and in the temples of the age of Augustus 
generally. The Corinthian capital of the Gandhara type 
seems to have been widely spread, as it appears in the 
monuments of Baalbek and Palmyra in distant Syria.^ 

A close relationship to the Roman, rather than early 
Hellenistic, is indeed evidenced by the architecture of 
Gandhara. Some of its capitals (as for instance those 
from Jamalgarhi) show detached flowers above the 
volutes and human figures (Buddha, etc.) amidst acan- 
thus foliage. The former element is found at Palmyra 
(1st century A.D.) and the latter, in buildings of the 
period of Augustus and at the Baths of Caracalla 
(217 A.D.). Buddha figures in acanthus foliage in the 


B 2 


^ Fouchor, A* Or, tome I, p. 234. 
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Some totoai. 

MOTIFS 


details of Corintliian capitals occur again at Ahin Posli 
Stiipa in Jalalabad in Afghanistan. This Sttipa may 
be assigned to about the date of Sabina, wife of Hadrian 
(117-138 A.D.), whose coins have been discovered 
among its foundation deposits.^ Other examples of 
contact with Graeco-Roman art are furnished by a 
number of motifs and patterns, borrowed alike by the 
Early Christian art of Western Asia and the Buddhist 
art of Gandhara from this common source. There are 
the frieze of garland-bearers, the marine horse, the 
tritons and the marine deities, all having their close 
parallels in Gtsco-Roman art.^ The undulating gar- 
land carried by boys in different poses is taken from a 
similar garland carried by Erotes or Cupids. A frieze 
of this pattern dating from the time of Constantine 
(307-37 A.D.) has often been cited as a parallel.® The 
fine examples of bearded Atlantes with well-developed 
muscles from Jamalgarhi have been thought to be 
reminiscent of the Pergamene School. A bearded 
Silenus, supporting the stage of the Athens theatre* 
(circa 1st century B.C.), may also be compared in this 
connection. Beardless and crude specimens of Atlantes 
from Gandhara, which possess very little of the classi- 
cal feeling, should be ascribed to the late Kushan or 
even the Gupta period. A well-known example of the 
classical influence is Vajrapapi, the thunderbolt-bearer, 
whose figure must have been copied from a Zeus, 
and often from a Bterakles, an Eros, a Hermes or a 


1 Cf. Kennedy’s remarks. Journal of Ihe Royal Asiatic Society. 
1913, p. 372, n. 1 and pp. 377-78. 

• Fonohor, A. O. B. (?., tome I, pp. 220 ff. 

*J. A. S. B., 1889, Pt. I, p. 167. 

* Lawrence, LaUr Greek Sculpture, PI. 66 a. 
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Dionysos. This influence is also traceable in some of 
the figures of Panchika in which he is fashioned as an 
Alexandrian youth. ^ Another interesting parallel is 
afforded by some of the reliefs representing the birth 
of the Buddha. A female figure appears in these 
dressed in Hellenistic style, holding a palm branch in 
/her left hand. She can be no other than the Victory 
goddess, as depicted on the Arch of Constantine. An 
earlier and a more apposite parallel occurs in a relief 
recently discovered at Dura-Europos in Syria (169 
A.D.).2 Some of the vine-stem patterns of Gandhara 
also closely follow Graeco-Roman originals. A frieze in 
the Indian Museum (No. 174)® shows a vine-stem knot- 
ted into five circles, each containing such motifs as a boy 
plucking grapes or a goat. This may be compared 
with a Palmyran example, as also with a representa- 
tion on a sarcophagus from Sta-Costanza of the fourth 
century A.D.* Lastly, mention may be made of the 
Bachohanalian groups : one such relief in the British 
Museum shows the exposed hind part of a female, who 
is seated slightly turning to the right. This has its 
exact analogy on a pedestal set up by Domitius (1st 
century B.O.), the grandfather of Nero.® These 
parallels do not necessarily help us to determine 
the date of the Gandhara School. But they do suggest 

Rene Grousset, The CiviUzalion of the East, India (1932), 

p. 118. 

® Illustrated London News, Aug. 31, 1935, p. 351, fig. 9. 

® V. A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon (1911), 
p. 386. Of. p. 114 below. 

* Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, p. 134, tig. 77. 

® Lawrence, L. 0. 8., PI. 66. 
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SotTROES OF 

Influence 


Teohnioal 

ASPBOra OF 

Qandhaea 

EEUEFS 


that it was affiliated more to the Greeco-Roman^ than 
to the earlier Hellenistic phase which is illustrated 
almost solely by the finer class of the Indo-Greek 
coins. 

The classical influences that largely moulded the 
Buddhist art of Gandhara in its later phases came 
from the eastern borders of the Roman Empire, as a 
result of the brisk intercourse established between 
Rome, Western Asia and India in the 1st century A.D. 
The first stream of influence might have come from 
Antioch, the chief Hellenistic city of Syria, during the 
reign of the Seleukid kings, and in this spread of 
Hellenism Bactria must have played a leading part. 
Later influences, operating during the Kushan period, 
probably came from Palmyra, Baalbek, Dura-Europos 
and other Greek colonies in Syria which flourished 
between the first and third centuries A.D. 

The Grseoo-Roman origin of the art becomes evident 
also from a consideration of certain technical aspects 
of the reliefs illustrating the stories of the life and 
pre-births of the Buddha. The principal expedients 
adopted by the Grajco-Roman artists in dealing with 
plastic form in rehef, from first century B.C. onwards, 
are here fully utilized. A definite attempt is made to- 
wards the realization of the idea of perspective and 
to create a pictorial illusion in rehef. The figures, 
when occurring in groups, are delineated on different 
planes. In the earlier examples the front rows of 


opinion that the art is more 
Itoman than Greek and ho regards the Gandhara School as the 
MStemmost of 6™co-Eoman Art in Aaia.-C. E. Ind., 

pp. IXUj ilo. Cj. Marshall, A Gmde to Taxila (1936), p. 33. 
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figures are fashioned almost in the round, while the 
back rows are left flat, so that they may not cast any 
shadows on the background. This is seen for instance 
in No. 99 illustrating the Buddha’s decease. It is 
graded into no less than four different planes and the 
lower parts of the front row of figures are completely 
isolated from the background, although the upper 
parts are connected with it. The light and shade are 
so well controlled in this relief that it conveys the 
impression of a painting rather than a sculpture. The 
treatment of shadow in the reliefs of the Gandhara 
School is particularly reminiscent of the Graeco-Roman, 
for instance the reliefs on the Arch of Titus (about 
80 A.D.).i The gateway of the city disposed of side- 
ways, as appearing on this Arch, has its exact analogy 
in Gandhara, for instance in our relief No. 2 repre- 
senting the Dipardcara-Jataka. Later examples of 
the School suffer greatly in depth : the gradation 
of the reliefs into different planes is poor and 
unconvincing, the front and back rows are all left flat, 
and as a rule high relief is not attempted in the com- 
positions. This difference between the earlier and 
later reliefs may be realized if we compare Nos. 1 and 
2 of the Museum, both depicting the Dipafikara story, 
of which the former is decidedly the earlier example. 

The story of the Buddha’s life, it need hardly be Omars os' 
stated, was the principal theme of the Gandhara Buddha Imaoe 
artists. It may be remembered in this connection 
that in the earlier Indian schools the Buddha is 
never represented in human form, his presence being 
indicated merely by symbols. In Gandhara, however, 

1 'Wioklioff, Moman AH, figs. 29, 30. 
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we are face to face with his human representations. 
The iconic Buddha type^ which most probably evolved 
here and was in course of time adopted in Af- 
ghanistan, Central Asia, China, Java and other 
countries of Asia, furnishes again a vivid example of 
the classical influence. The head of the Gan^ara 
Buddha is fashioned like that of Apollo, and in the 
standing representations he is robed in a thick garment 
reaching below the knees. The right hand frequently 
projects out, balanced by a part of the garment, and 
the left hand hangs down clutching its hem. The folds 
of the cloth are indicated by horizontal and parallel 
curves in relief. This robe is so much like the Eoman 
toga and is executed in a manner so much like it that 
there can hardly be a mistake as regards the origin. 
Such treatment of drapery with the characteristic folds, 
as well as the peculiar pose of the right hand, was 
common in the statuary of the last days of the Eoman 
Eepublic,^ and figures draped like the Buddha occur 
on the Ara Pads of Augustus (13 B.C.).^ This drapery 
style was borrowed also by Early Christian Art ; a 
standing figure of Christ resembling the Gandhara 
Buddha in drapery and pose appears on a fourth century 
sarcophagus from Constantinople.^ A similarly 
draped figure of a priest with his right hand projecting 
out of the robe is found also in a relief from Dura- 
Europos.^ 


‘C/. E. Strong, Art in Ancient Borne, Vol. I, pp. 102-3, £ga. 
3.0^1 107“109» 

* Lawrence, X. G, 8,, PI. 82. 

Beginnings of Buddhist Art, pp. 135-36 and PI. XVI. 
2 ; Dalton, Bast Christian Art, p. 182 and PI. XXIX. 

‘ Illustrated London News, Aug. 31, 1935, p. 351, fig. 9. 
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Tlie earliest datable representation, of tbe Buddha Earliest Buddha 
occurs on a casket found inside the relic chamber at ®'®i’EESDNTATioira 
Bimaran in Afghanistan/ where it was deposited 
along with some freshly minted copper coins of Azes II 
(end of the Ist century B.C.) and an inscribed 
steatite vase.^ Another datable, but later, repre- 
sentation appears on a casket from the Stupa at Shahji- 
ki-dheri, belonging to the reign of Kanishka.^ In this 
connection we have to take into account the finer tech- 
nique and less debased style of the Buddha and other 
figures of Bimaran as compared to those of Shahji-ki- 
dheri, and also certain archaic features in the palseo- 
graphy of the Kharoshthi inscription on the steatite 
vase. The Bimaran figures have proportionate bodies, 
their drapery and features are in general well executed, 
and on the whole they make a nearer approach to 
Hellenistic prototypes than the dwarfish and stumpy 
figures on the Shahji-ki-dheri casket. The ogee-shaped 

^ Wilson, Ariana, Antigua (1841), pp. 70-71. 

s Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVI, Plate facing p. 08. 

® Baohhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, Vol. II, Pis. 140, 148. I 
may note here that there are several difficulties in assigning the 
Shahji-ki-^herl casket to the time of Kanishka I. The Kushan 
king represented on the casket in relief in a hand below the Buddha 
figure, who is supposed to be the royal donor, is without a beard, 
whereas Kanishka I, like his predecessors, has this feature uniformly 
on his coins. As representations of beardless Kushan kings appear 
on coins from the time of Huvishka onwards, the casket should be 
assigned to this period. The lotus-seat is also in favour of this 
supposition. In the earlier sculptures of Gandhara, the Buddha 
has a lotus-seat only in the scene of the Great Miracle of Sravasti. 

Later on it becomes universal, as for instance in the stucco figures, 
standing as well as seated, at Jaulian and Mohra Moradu in Taxila, 
which date from 4th-Sth century A. D. But the Buddha figure on 
the casket does not represent the Great Miracle : his right hand is 
in the abhayamudrd and he holds in his left hand a round vessel. 

A consideration of the halo of the Buddha, which has lotus ^tal 
decoration along the edge, also leads to the same conclusion. This 
decoration appears on halos of sculptures of the later Kushan period. . 
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arches, beneath which the BimShan figures are made 
to stand, occur also on the fa 9 ade of the shrine at 
Sirkap in Taxila of the Saka-Palhava period. Not 
a single Buddha figure has yet been discovered that 
can be assigned to an earlier epoch. Indeed, the 
aureole or halo of the Gandhara Buddhas, which 
represents a circle of light, the jirabhd-maiTdala, is not 
in favour of a date earlier than the first century B.C. 
Light emanating from the head of a deity in the 
form of a halo does not appear until about this time 
in classical art. In India, radiate figures of divinities 
occur on some of the later Indo-Greek coins, radiance 
being shown by a circular array of dots surrounding 
the head. This is very prominent in the figure of 
Artemis on the issues of the Scytho-Parthian king 
Maues (1st century B.C.). But a fully developed halo 
appears around the Buddha’s head for the first time on 
the Bimaran casket, and next on the coins of the 
Kushan kings Kadaphes and Kanishka. All available 
evidence points therefore to the conclusion that the 
Gandhara type of Buddha evolved prior to the time 
of Kanishka, but not prior to that of the Scytho- 
Parthian dynasties ; so that tentatively we may 
place its origin in the first century B.O. There is no 
doubt that Buddha images began to be manufactured 
in larger numbers during the two centuries that 
followed when the Kushans were ruUng over Gandhara.^ 

' See Coomaraswamy, Art Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 4— ‘ The Origia 
of the Buddha Imago’ (1927). He upholds the theory that the 
Buddha figure evolved simultaneously in Gandhara and Mathura 
during the Kushan period. A similar view was taken also by 
Masumi Iwasaki in refutation of Foncher’s theory that the Buddha 
image originated in Gandhara.— XoJtfo, Vol. 30, No. .360 (Mav 
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Side by side witb images of the Buddha we find in Bodhisattvas 
Gandhara representations of a class of beings known 
as ‘ Bodhisattva ’ who do not appear in the earlier 
schools. Prince Gautama had to pass through innumer- 
able existences in order to attain the stage of Enlight- 
enment (Buddhatva). In all these stages, prior to his 
becoming a Buddha, he is to be regarded as a Bodhi- 
sattva — which means, ‘ one whose essence is perfect 
knowledge ’, or ‘ one whose intentions are fixed on 
perfect knowledge ’ i.e., ‘ who is on the way to En- 
lightement For the attainment of Buddhahood a 
Bodhisattva must practise the six virtues (pdramitas), 
viz., compassion (karuiid), morality {iila), patience 
(Jcshdnti), energy {virya), meditation {dhydna) and 
knowledge (prajm). Besides Gautama, there are 
superhuman Bodhisattvas who are supposed to have 
very nearly attained the stage of Enlightenment. 

Prominent among them are Avalokite4vara, Manju^ri, 
and Maitreya, the Future Messiah who like the Buddha 
is also destined to preach the Law. 

The comparatively large number of Bodhisattva Bodhisattva 
figures which Gandhara art produced is quite in keep- oult 
ing with the importance attached to the career of a 
Bodhisattva (Bodhisattva-charyd) by the Mahayana 
School of Buddhism. The cult of Bodhisattva aims not 
at Nirvdv,a or final emancipation, but the good of the 
entire humanity. This no doubt served as a stimulus 
to the imagination of the Gandhara artists, and equal, 
if not greater, emphasis was laid on the first part of 
the Buddha’s life — on the acts and gestures of the 

^ Poussin, Enetyclopcedia of Religion and Ethia, Vol. II, article 
on ‘ Bodhisattva.’ 
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Buddha to be.^ Thus Bodhisattvas including Gautama 
claimed increasing attention, and the distinguishing 
mark of the aureole they have in common with the 
Buddha shows that they were definitely given the 
position of divinities. 

In the iconography of Gandhara, as elsewhere, the 
Bodhisattvas are treated as a class of princely figures 
wearing elaborate ornaments. Some of their features, 
for instance, the muscular treatment of the body and 
the moustache, clearly point to foreign influence. Their 
drapery, however, consisting of a loin-cloth and a 
scarf, is quite in the Indian style, and shows hardly, 
if any, such influence, unless it be in the treatment 
of the folds. The delineation of the head, which 
almost always bears ornaments, is much more com- 
plicated than that of the Buddha. The remarkable 
variety of their head-dress and jewellery is well 
illustrated in our collection. The heads display in the 
case of figures without turban, wavy tresses descending 
on the two shoulders. Over these tresses adorns an 
ornament looking something like a tiara. Then there 
are the ear-ornaments, such as pendants, etc. Around 
the neck and breast are worn four different necklaces 
and chains of varying designs and sizes, one overlapping 
the other. The right arm bears a broad armlet ; this 
K also worn on the left arm, but being under the scarf 
it can be seen only in outline. In the patterns of the 
jewellery we can often detect an ‘ animal style 
Specially interesting are the head-ornaments showing 

‘Fouchor, A. a. B. G., tome 11, Part I, pp. 212-14. 

loi Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, 1922, 

pp* Xi7X'a09* 
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two griffins, and tlie lion-head terminals and clasps 
of necklaces. It is possible that these animal motifs 
were borrowed from Iranian Central Asia which supplied 
similar ones {e.g. the dragon) to China, and to the 
Scythians of South Russia as well as their successors, 
the Sarmatians, in the first and second centuries A.D. 

Another equipment which these Bodhisattvas possess is 
a pair of sandals of the Grecian style, i.e., open 
leather shoes with ornamental straps, but a few, and 
these are probably later examples, show knobbed 
wooden sandals {kasMhapdduJcd) of the Indian fashion. 

It should be noted that the Bodhisattvas never wear 
the peculiar shoes of the Kushan type, as represented 
in the well-known statue of Kardshka and on the 
coins of Kanishka and Vasudeva, although the dress 
and jewellery of the images are presumably copied from 
those of contemporary local princes. 

In later Mahayana iconography, the types of the DimEEHUATiOH 
Bodhisattvas, e.g., Maitreya, Avalokite^vara and Manju- 
&i, have all become fixed, they being recognizable 
from their respective attributes and different positions 
of hands and fingers (mudra). The characterization of 
these divine beings can be traced to the Gan- 
dhara School.^ Some of the figures seated cross- 
legged in meditative pose, with hands placed on the 
lap, may be recognized as those of the Bodhisattva 
Gautama. The clue to the identification is furnished 
by certain representations of the Houghing Scene or 
the First Meditation in which he appears in this pose.® 

^ Grunwedel, Buddhist Art in India, pp. 186 ii. 

2 Fonoher, A. 0. B. Q., tome I, p. 342, fig. 173 and p. 346, fig. 

176 ; ibid., tome II, Pt. I, pp. 217-220 and fig. 413. 
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The jewelled flask or alabastron held by some of the 
Bodbisattvas suggests that they represent Maitreya 
who has frequently this attribute in later art and in 
the Gandhara representations of the Seven Buddhas, 
e.g.t in a relief found at Muhammad Nari.^ Again 
in No. 91 from Loriyan Tangai described below, the 
Buddha is flanked by two seated Bodbisattvas, one 
of whom holding a manuscript may be identified with 
Manju^ri and the other carrying a bunch of flowers 
with Padmapapi or Avalokite^vara.^ Maitreya and 
Avalokite^vara can be distinguished also by their 
coiffure and turban respectively.® Maitreya, who does 
not wear a turban, has flowing locks frequently with a 
large loop above the head, not unlike the heads of 
some Grseco-Eoman statues of Apollo and Artemis. 
Avalokitedvara on the other hand appears with a 
turban-like head-dress studded in front with a 
jewel. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is not possible 
to attempt a chronology of the products of the Gan- 
dhara School, much less date any of the specimens 
with precision. Some of the sculptures no doubt 
bear inscriptions in Kharoshthi characters which 
mention certain specific years, as for instance the Buddha 
from Loriyan Tangai in this Museiim (No. 264) dated 
in the year 318.'* But the era being unspecified in all 
cases there is no means of ascertaining as to how best 
these years should be equated. Another headless 
statue of the Buddha, which comes from Palatu D heri 

1 Grflnwedel, B. A. I., p. 188. 

• Ibid., p, 203. See below, p. 67. 

^ Spooner, A. S. R., 1006-7, pp. 115-116. See below, p. 69. 

See below, p. 83. 
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in Hashtnagar and is now in the British Museum, is 
dated in the year 384, and an image of Hariti from 
Skarah Dheri in the Lahore Museum^ bears the date 
291. The first two dates are referred by Boucher to 
the Seleukid era calculated from 312 B.O. and the last 
one which he takes to be 179, to the jSaka era of 78 
A.D. According to him, therefore, the years 179, 318 
and 384 are equivalent to 257, 6 and 72 A.D., respec- 
tively. Independently, the Skarah Dheri image must 
be assigned to a comparatively late date inasmuch as 
it represents a very much debased style, Judgiog 
from pedestals the other two sculptures have also to be 
regarded as illustrating a decadent style, although not 
as decadent as that of the Skarah Dheri image. On 
the Loriyan Tangai pedestal, Corinthian pilaster of a 
much conventionalized type is used as a motif of de- 
coration, which shows that its date must necessarily be 
placed at least after the first quarter of the first century 
A.D., when pillars of the Corinthian order came to be 
recognized for the first time as a typical ornament in 
Roman architecture. Again, the writing on this pedestal 
presents features which preclude the possibility of its 
being regarded as a specimen of the Kharoshthi of the 
Pre-Kushan period. Under the circumstances it would 
seem reasonable to refer the year 318, as well as the 
years 291 and 384 to the Malava era of 68 B, C., the 


1 Originally I followed Stratton, Boyer and Fouoher in reading 
the dated portion of the Skarah Dheri inscription as ekavaSm- 
iati-mae, i.e. ‘ in 179 ’ (List of Kharoshfhi Inscriptions, No. 68). 
fleet and Konow read ekw(M-chaduiati-mae, i.e., in 899 (of. Cor. 
Ins. Ind., Vol. II, Part 1, p. 126 and PI. XXIII, 8). But the fourth 
letter cannot be read as cha ; it seems to be va ii cursively written 
and placed close together. The correct reading seems to be eka- 
j}avati-du-lati-mae, i e., ‘ in 291’. 
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same reckoning that is presumably used in the Taxila 
inscriptions of the years 78, 134 and 136. The Loriyan 
Tangai image should accordingly be placed in the 
third century A.D. 

But the number of inscribed and dated pieces being 
limited we have eventually to ^fall back upon the evi- 
dence of style and technique in a chronological study. 
This task is made infinitely difficult by the intensely 
stereotyped character of the sculpture. What is possible, 
therefore, is only a broad classification, until we know 
more of the School and can study its examples in a 
stratified order in scientifically conducted excavations. 
Here we shall confine ourselves to the Buddha and 
Bodhisattva images and take note of only a few leading 
points. In some of the Buddhas we can recognize an 
idealistic tendency which consists in fashioning the 
head after the Apollo type,’- while in others a realistic 
tendency which endows the figure with Indian features. 
It has been generally assumed, and not without reason, 
that sculptures showing the former tendency which pre- 
serves the Greek type^ are older, although the practical 
application of this formula is rather difficult. An 
image of the Buddha from Takht-i-Bahi in the Berlin 
Museum and another in the Guides’ Mess at Mardan 
have often been cited as examples of this idealism.® 


1 C/. p. 12 above. The separate tuft of hair hanging in front of 
the ears of early Buddha figures is a feature specially of Apollo. 
Cy. S. Eeinach, P1.241. r *pouo. 

* Qrfinwedel, B. A. 1., pp. 164-165 ; Fouehcr, B. B. A., pp. 120. 
130. 

• Eene Grousset, C. B,, Jnd., p. 120, where other examples are 
cited. 
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3otli are typically Hellenistic in treatment, and in the 
■opinion of Foucher, the sculpture from Mardan cannot bo 
■placed later than the first century B.C. The majority 
of sculptures of the early Kushau period discovered at 
'Takht-i-Bahi and other places conform more or less to 
the type represented by these specimens. Of this 
•early type of images, ho'wever, there is hardly any in 
our collection. Most of the sculptures, as we shall see 
when we examine them in detail, are specimens of the 
later and transitional types. The history of Gandhara 
sculpture is one of gradual Indianization, which set in 
about the third century A.T)., a process that in the end 
practically overpowered and deadened the art. With 
the passing away of the Great Kushans, the North- 
western artists, for want of patronage and lack of 
'braining, could neither follow the older artistic tradi- 
tions, nor adapt themselves to the newer currents that 
were now moulding, tran.sforming and enlivening Indian 
art. So far as stone sculpture is concerned, the 
'Gandhara School at this stage produced merely crude, 
hfeless and stereotyped copies of earlier examples. 

'There are specimens in the Indian Museum (for 
Instance, Nos. 365-372) which testify to the utter 
•degradation that Gandhara sculpture had attained 
p)robably about the fifth century A.D., and later, when 
in the interior of India sculpture and other plastic arts 
were passing through a glorious stage of eSlorescence. 

The process of Indianization occasionally led to the TRANsnrfcuAn 
development of such slim forms as those represented fhash 
iJy the seated Buddhas, Nos. 334 and 336, and the 
.standing Buddhas, Nos. 256, 257 and 337. They mark 
.also a departure from the old Hellenistic prototype, 

0 
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inasmucli as they show hardly any influence of the' 
Apollo ideal. The comparatively smaller faces of 
these figures, instead of conveying an awe-inspiring; 
serenity and proud grandeur, reveal a certain amount, 
of weakness and lack of force, the aim of the artist 
evidently being to portray the influence of penance 
and asceticism over human body. These slim figures 
with minute faces may be said to mark the transition 
from the Kushan to the Gupta period and are probably 
not earlier than the third century A.D. Either along, 
with, or at a date slightly earlier than these slim, 
figures, which become later a feature of the sculpture 
of the Gupta period (e.p., at Sarnath), are found also, 
a class of stoutish and stumpy figures with faces 
unusually heavy and cumbrous. These latter are un- 
doubtedly the work of the copyist, who failed to- 
reproduce true Hellenism {e.g., No. 326). An early- 
example of this tendency is perhaps the Buddha 
figure on the Shahji-ki-dherl casket referred to 
already. In course of time changes have taken place- 
also in the subsidiary iconographic details. Apropos 
of these changes we should take note of certain 
technical aspects concerning the treatment of the halo,. 
Mir, drapery and the pedestcds of the figures. 

The Buddha image at Mardan and the one from Takht-- 
i-Bahi in the Berlin Museum have a plain halo, from 
which it may be assumed that originally the halo was 
so treated. How decoration gradually came to occu|)y 
the entire field of the aureole can be best studied from 
the sculptures of the Kushan and Gupta periods from. 
Mathura and Sarnath. A plain halo is not, however, 
necessarily an early feature, although a decorated one; 
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is indeed suggestive of a later date. In tliis collection 
there are several Buddhas and Bodhisattvas with 
decorated halos, the decoration consisting of either 
a row of triangles, or a simple wavy line, or a 
creeper, and the motifs in each case are disposed 
of in the form of a circle along the edge of the halo. 

The triangles have their prototype in the lotus petals, 
as on the halo behind the Buddha’s head on the Sliahji- 
ki-dherl casket. But in the angular treatment the 
pattern has lost much of its original character. The 
halo with triangular petals was prevalent in the Kabul 
Valley in a comparatively late period. It occurs for 
instance in the Buddha from Patava,^ which marks 
the transition from the Kushan to the Gupta period, 
and also in the Sassano-Buddhist frescoes at 
Bamiyan.2 The scallop-edged ornament on the halo 
of the Kushan and Gupta periods at Mathura, SancLt 
and Sarnath also seems to have developed out of 
the lotus petal, but it does not occur in Gaudhara. 

The triangular petal motif re-appears, though spora- 
dically, in the Gupta period, in combination with 
other ornaments, as for instance, on the halo of a 
Buddha image in the circumambulatory passage of 
Stupa I at Sahchi. 

The treatment of the hair of the Buddha shows Tbeatmbnt ot 
generally two styles : either the locks are long and 
wavy, or the hair is made into a nmnber of small 
schematic spirals. In both cases it is tied into a knot 
on the crown of the head. According to Boucher, the 

“^Rene Grousset, O. IS., Ind., p. 122 and fig. 21. 

-Lea Anliquitia bouidhiq'ues de Bdmiydn (192S), fig. C and 
Tl. XXI, b. 

C 2 
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latter is a gradual transformation of the former, but 
Bachhofer^ points out that both the styles -were pre- 
valent in Taxila side by side in the 3rd and 4th cen- 
turies A.D. These two styles also occur in Greeco- 
Eoman art, but the spiral treatment seems to have 
come into greater prominence from the 2nd century 
A.D. onwards,® There is no doubt that in India 
the spiral ultimately superseded the other style in the 
Gupta period, and was adopted also in countries out- 
side India wherever Buddhism cstabhshed itself. 

As regards the drapery of the Buddha who wears a 
long cloak {samghaii), we should note that it varies 
according to particular poses, or mudras.^ The 
drapery folds in the earlier sculptures are in bold relief 
which, in the later ones, degenerate into line-engraving 
(c/. Nos. 333 and 331). Although this rule holds 
good generally, it should be remembered that 
the former technique must have been prevalent 
over a long period of time. It is, therefore, in many 
cases quite hazardous to distinguish earlier sculp- 
tures from later ones merely from this considera- 
tion. Stucco figures, which copy the details of stone 
work, show the folds in relief even down to the late 
period, but they are to be considered as a class apart. 
On the whole, the garment which the Buddha wears 
in later examples loses in volume and becomes attached 
to the body more closely, the effect being that of ‘ wet 
drapery, ’ The* closely fitting, diaphanous robe of the 

1 E. I. s., Vol. I, p. 106. 

*0/. the head of Emperor Hadrian (117-138 A.D.) in the 
British Mnseum. Walters, Art of the Romans, PI. LXX. 

* BMhho£or (E. I. S., Vol. I, p. 81) has faded to note these 
variations of drapery according to poses. 
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Gupta period, witkout any fold lines, is probably a 
refinement developed out of this process. 

The pedestals of standing figures naturally differ Pedestals 
from those of seated ones. Of the former class, which 
are generally rectangular blocks, some show in 
low relief miniature figures of the Buddha and Bodhi- 
sattvas, together with their attendant devotees, between 
two Corinthian pilasters, and also a flower on the two 
sides. On other specimens again, instead of these 
pilasters there are floral motifs covering the entire 
face of the pedestal ; these may be a series of eglan- 
tine, a honeysuckle or a lotus. There are yet other 
examples in which, instead of the socles, a lotus 
appears beneath the feet of the deity. In the case of 
seated figures block pedestals are rare, the seat being 
conceived of as a throne, which ordinarily resembles 
a stool with baluster-shaped logs, or legs simulating 
Corinthian pilasters ; or it is a simhasana, i.e., ‘ a throne 
supported by figures of lions.’ In rare instances, a 
Bodhisattva is seated on a high wicker stool, richly 
decorated, which appears also at Mathura.^ In some 
sculptures again the deity is seated on a lotus 
made in two detachable portions, the top portion 
being the seed^capsule having a long stem morticed 
into the inverted petal portion below. The seat of 
the Buddha on the Shahji-ki-dherl casket^ conforms 
to this inverted lotus type. It may be assumed that 
the pedestals of standing figures were at first decora- 
ted, like the sarcophagi of the Antonine period (second 

‘■Vogel, La Sculpture de MaihurA, Ars Aiiatica, Vol. XV (1930), 

PI. XXXIV, b. 

“ See above, p. 13, n. 8. 
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century A.D.) and like those of early Byzantine art,^ 
with panels between Corinthian pilasters. At 
Charsadda, which has yielded fairly early specimens 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, block pedestals with 
Corinthian pilasters have been regularly found. The 
Loriyan Tangai pedestal bearing the date 318 is a later 
example of this type. Gradually, as the art becomes 
more and more Indianized, Corinthian pilasters 
disappear and floral motifs take their place (c/. 
No. 314, p. 90 below). Finally, a lotus is substituted 
for the entire pedestal, of standing as well as seated 
figures. This links, as it were, Gandhara to Indian 
tradition which allows the distinction to divine and 
semi-divine beings, as for instance on the Bharhnt 
Rail. The lotus-seat in Gandhara was hitherto a 
special feature of the Buddha figures in the represen- 
tation of the Great Miracle of Sravasti (o/. above, p. 13, 
note 3). It now becomes one of the common insignia 
of superhuman beings. This transformation is not 
unlike that of the throne of the goddess Ardochso on 
the Gupta coins, which is gradually replaced by a 
lotus-seat. It is important to note that lotus-seats are 
also a distinguishing feature of the late stucco figures, 
discovered at the sites of Mohra Moradu {circa fourth 
century) and J auhan {drea fifth century) in Taxila. 

School Indian or local elements in Gandhara art are 

in Asiatio Abt many and varied, and there is ho doubt that it is Indian 
to all intents and purposes. Nay, it may even be 
regarded as an oifshoot of the Early Indian School as 
transformed by powerful extraneous influences. But 
we are hardly justified in placing its products side by 
* Cf. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, p. 139, fig. 79. 
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side with those of Bharhut and Sanchi. In the majority 
of cases Gandhara art wonid undoubtedly suffer by 
such comparison. It is the classical elements and the 
hybrid character for which this school will have 
a special interest of its own to the student of art. 

In this connection a well-known critic has observed ; 

■“ It is obvious that the Gandhara school, with ite 
faces which are often weak and lacking in character, 
its conventional motives adajated to order, and, we 
may add, its commonplaces, cannot possibly be 
•compared to the school of Sanchi in sincerity of faith 
and emotion ox spontaneity of inspiration, still less 
with the later schools of the Gupta and Pallava 
periods. But it would be a false interpretation of its 
nature to class it with the Indian schools. On the 
■other hand, if we set it in its legitimate place, among 
the Hellenic schools, it cuts a most honourable figure 
there. Instead of putting the Gandhara school in 
the shade by contrasting it with Gupta art, we should 
compare it with that of Alexandria, Pergamon, and 
the various schools of Romano-Asiatio or Eomano- 
Syrian art, when it will assume its full value. 

Thus although from the point of view of artistic 
qualities very few of the sculptures are really 
deserving of attention, yet the School, considering 
its importance from iconographic and other aspects, 
would certainly find a place of distinction in the history 
of Asiatic Art. 

The Gandhara School remained at the service of the End or 
Buddhist Church for at least half a millenium, being Sohoou 


iRene Qroasset, 0. E., Ind., p, 119. 
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almost conterminous with the rule of the Saka-Palhavai 
and Kushan kings. About the 3rd century A.D., 
it passed through a transitional phase, as witnessed, 
in a number of images in the Indian Museum 
collection. Thereafter, the School, so far as stone- 
sculpture is concerned, began to steadily decline- 
and a new school of art gradually took its place,, 
which revealed itself chiefly in clay, stucco and terra- 
cotta,^ This Later Gandhara School,^ as we may call 
it, of which the best examples have been discovered 
in Taxila, at the sites of Jaulian, Mohra Moradu, etc. 
(4th-6th centuries A.D.), does not, however, seem to- 
have continued for a long time. Its last stage may 
be said to have been reached when the devastating hordes 
of the Epthalites or the White Huns swept over the- 
North-West Frontier and the plains of the Punjab. 
At Taxila, in the latest deposits, which have yielded 
coins of the White Huns, the SJidJii Jabulas, definite- 
signs of a conflagration have been discovered. About 
the middle of the seventh century, the Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsang testifies to the ruinous and deserted condi- 
tion of the Buddhist sanghdramas of Gandhara, which, 
had been doubtless brought about by these inroads. 

* See p. 110 below. 

• Tbifl School has been called ‘ Indo-Afghan ’ by Sir John Marshall. 
—A Ouide to Taxila, 3rd Edition, 1936, pp. 33-34. 
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In the Gandhara Eoom the visitor should begin his Thb JiTAKAS 
study from the north-western comer where in a show- mBNxiFiBD 
case are displayed reliefs representing the Jatakas, or 
' the previous births ’ of the Buddha Gautama or 
Sakyamuni (Nos. 1-6). Such representations, it may bo 
noted, are comparatively rare in Gandhara art, for 
unlike the Early Schools it lays greater emphasis on 
the legends associated with his last existence. The 
Jataka stories identified so far in this School are the 
i^ySma-jataJca, Shaddanta-jdtaJca, Vessantam-jataJca, 
i$ibi-jdtaJca, Jlishya&Tiiiga-jdtalca and the Dlpaiilcm'a- 
jataha. The last mentioned episode is illustrated by 
/■reliefs Nos. 1-4. There is also the relief No. 5 answering 
to the Ohandra-Kinnara-jdtaJcat^ recognized in this 
collection for the first time, while it includes relief 
No, 6, a rare illustration of the Ijiishya&nnga-jdtaka. 

The story of Dipankara, which has reference to dipa^tkaba.- 
the penultimate existence of the Buddha, in which he Jataka 
was born as a Brahmin versed in the Vedas, is 
related both in the Pali and Sanskrit texts. The 
Pali version,® it should be noted, has no reference to 
the girl and her lotuses,® two of the chief elements of 

1 Fauaboll’s Jataka Text, Vol. IV, No. 486. See 3. N. Banerji, 

Ind. Hist. Quart. f 1934, p. 344 and Plate, 

. * The Pali version is contained in the Nidana-hathd and tho' 

Buddhavaihsa (Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, Vol. I,- 
pp. 31f.). 

’ The Chinese version of the story based on the Abhinishkra- 
matjM-sutra also contains no reference to the girl and the lotuses- 
(Beal, The Bomantie Legend of Sdkya Buddha, p. 11). 
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the story as depicted in sculpture and as preserved in 
the Sanskrit version contained in the Divyaveddm and 
the Malidvastii} The Sanskrit version agrees more 
closely with the sculptural representations. The hero 
of the story appears as Sumedha in the Pah texts, 
Megha in the Mahamstu and as Sumati in the 
Divydvaddna. 

Divyavadana V ersion-. — king named Vasava, on the 
conclusion of his twelve years’ sacrifice, offered five 
great gifts ’ to Sumati, a young Brahmin who 
possessed the highest proficiency in the Vedas. These 
were a golden staff and a waterpot, a bed decorated 
with gold and jewels, five hundred Icdrshdpana coins 
and a bride bedecked with ornaments. Sumati 
accepted the first four, but not the bride, on the ground 
that he was a BraJimaclidrin. The girl herself struck 
with the personal charms of Sumati requested him to 
accept her as a bride, but even this offer he refused. She 
then, sore at heart, proceeded to the city of Dipavatl, 
dedicated herself to the service of the god, and having 
•taken off all the ornaments from her person made them 
over to a gardener, on his agreeing to supj)ly her daily 
a number of blue lotuses for worship. Meanwhile, 
Bumati dreamt a seri^ of wonderful dreams and 
.approached a seer for interpretation. But he advised 
Sumati to go to the city of Dipavati and consult Dipah- 
kara Buddha who was expected there shortly on a 
royal invitation. Sumati reached Dipavatl on the 
Bay of Dipafikara’s visit and found tliat elaborate 
.arrangements were being made for his reception. 

^ Divyavad&na, pp. 246 ff; and Mahamaiu, Vol. I, pp. 231 ff 
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On the same day the girl went to the gardener as usual 
for her daily share of lotuses, but found that by the 
king’s order all the flowers of the locality had already 
been collected and sent to him for the worship of 
Oipankara. At that moment by a miracle seven 
lotuses blossomed in the gardener’s tank. The girl had 
fhese plucked, put them into her water-jar, so that 
they might not be noticed by any officer of the king, 
and made for the city. Meanwhile, Siimati, who had 
-developed a keen desire to worship Dipaukara, was 
.moving from place to place in search of flowers, but 
not a single flower could be had anywhere. At last by 
■chance he met the girl on the way, and due to his 
merit the. lotuses suddenly came out of her water-jar 
.and attracted his notice. Sumati now requested her 
to part with the flowers, accepting five hundred coins 
.as the price. The girl, who had now her chance, 
.said to Sumati, “ You did not accept me then, and 
now you are asking these lotuses from me. I will 
not give you.” Later, when she learnt that like herself 
he also wanted the flowers for the worship of 
Dipankara, she relented and agreed to part with five, 
retaining two for herself, but this not for money. She 
insisted that Sumati must, at the time of offering the 
flowers to the Buddha, cherish a desire to have her in 
every future birth as his wife. This agreed, they came 
•out to the road, just in time to catch a glimpse of 
Dipankara as he was entering the city. But as a 
iuge crowd had assembled, they were not able to 
get near him. Dipankara by his supernatural power 
perceived this and immediately caused a heavy shower 
of rain. In the mel6e that followed, Sumati got an 
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opportunity to come near Dipankara, and at once* 
threw the five lotuses at him. The flowers instead, 
of dropping on the ground remained steadfast in the 
air, forming a wheel-like canopy. The girl also threw 
her two lotuses, and these likewise remained fixed near 
the Buddha’s ears. The road had now become full of 
mud as a result of the shower ; but Sumati forthwith 
spread his matted hair in front of Dipankara to enable 
him to pass. Dipa.fLkara placed his feet upon it and 
walked over,^ predicting that in time Sumati would 
be born as the Buddha Sakyamuni for the benefit of 
mankind. As soon as this prediction was uttered,. 
Sumati soared up in the heaven and in that position 
was seen by the people. 

Mdhdvastu Version . — According to this version. 
Dipankara was born as the son of a king named 
Archimat. After attaining Buddhahood he started 
for the city of Dipavati where his father was ruling, 
and arrangements were made by the king and his people^ 
to give him a grand reception. Meanwhile, a young 
Brahmin named Megha who was well-versed in the 
Vedas also arrived at Dipavati. On the way he met a 
girl who was carrying a jar of water and seven lotuses,, 
from whom he learnt that Dipankara Buddha was 
expected there shortly. She also told him that she 
had purchased five lotuses with five hundred purdna- 
coins, and two more she had received gratis, and 
that these flowers were intended for the worship of 
the Buddha. Megha wanted to purchase the five 


jt-jP practically with that ia the^ 

mmna-katha and the Chinese version translated by Beal IR. L S 

p. 11). ' 
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lotuses from, her in order to ■worship Dipahkara, and 
■suggested to the girl that with the remaining two 
flowers she too could do the same. She agreed on 
condition that he would accept her as his wife in this as 
well as in all future births. Megha said that as he was 
f o devote himself to the attainment of perfect know- 
ledge, marriage was impossible. But subsequently 
he yielded for the sake of the lotuses, and having secured 
them he darted off, Brom a distance ho saw the 
stately figure of Dipankara Buddha approaching, and 
immediately the resolution arose in his mind : ‘ I too 
will become a Buddha.’ Then as Dipankara came 
near, Megha in ecstatic joy threw the five lotuses at 
him, which stuck to the circle of radiance around his 
face and remained there steady. The girl also did 
the same, and her two lotuses likewise remained fixed 
in the air. Forthwith Megha set aside his hamatjbdalu, 
knelt down and began to brush the Buddha’s feet with 
his locks of hair. Dipankara, who by this time had 
perceived what a great store of merit Megha possessed, 
assured him that he would be reborn amongst the 
^akyas at Kapilavastu and be kno^wn as Sakyamuni 
Buddha. 

1-4. — No. 1 : At the extreme left of the relief is the i, 
girl, the future wife of Sumati, carrying a water- vessel ‘ 
under her arm and also a bunch of lotuses, and next 
to her is Sumati himself. He is seen first as purchasing 
the flowers, then as throwing them towards Dipankara, 
and lastly as kneeling before the latter and laying hold 
of his feet. Dipankara is seen as walking over his 
long locks of hair. Like the Buddha Sadcyamuni, 
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Dipaiikara too is attended by Vajrapani, the thunder- 
bolt-bearer, and among Ms other attendants the figure 
of a monk can be recognized. No. 2 : It is very much 
damaged, but the flower girl standing at the city gate, 
the kneeling Sumati, the Buddha Dipahkara and a 
monk are clear. There is a panel to the left containing 
a standing female figure under a tree, and further left 
is a seated figure holding a lance. Behind him is 
represented a building wMch evidently stands for a 
city. This panel may not have any connection 
with the story of Sumati and is possibly put in merely 
for decorative purposes. No. 3 : In the centre, 
Dipankara stands in the attitude of offering protection. 
Forming an urcli over his halo are the flowers thrown 
by Sumati, who is seen first as purchasing the flowers, 
next as throwing them into the air as offering, and 
finally as rising above and resting in the air in a sitting 
posture. Dipafikara is followed by four monks and 
Vajrapapi- No. 4 : Here again Sumati is throwing 
flowers at Dipafikara, 'which appear fixed to his halo. 
Vajrapani, who stands behind Dipankara, can be recog- 
nized from his muscular body and also from the traces 
of the thunderbolt held in his hand. The figures are 
much too worn out and damaged. No monk appears 
in this relief. 

5 . — In one of his previous births the Bodhisattva 
was born in the country of the Himalayas as a hinnara 
or a fairy, named Chandra. His wife was Chandra 
and they dwelt together on a mountain called Chandra- 
parvata or the Moon Mountain. Once upon a time 
the couple came down from their mountain abode, and 
were amusing themselves in a forest. The male fairy 
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began, to play upon a flute’- and Ms wife started singing 
and dancing. Just then it so happened that the king 
of Benares armed with weapons arrived there and espied 
them. At the sight of Chandra he was so much stricken 
with love that he wanted to make her his wife after 
killing the husband. With this end in view the king 
from his concealment shot arrows at Chandra who- 
immediately dropped down dead on the ground. But 
Chandra moved Sakra by her moanings and through 
his grace her husband was restored to hfe. In the 
relief can be seen the two fairies Chandra and Chairdra 
by the side of a hill, the female dancing and the male 
playing on a lyre. Behind the hill a man is discharging 
an arrow from his bow, in whom we must recognize 
the king of Benares. In the right hand portion of the- 
scene Chandra is lying prostrate with the lyre placed 
on the ground in front, and Chandra is bemoaning 
her lot, seated near the head of her husband. She is 
being dragged from behind by a person, evidently the 
king (PI. VI, a). 

6 . — This rehef represents a curious and absurd ItisHVAgan^ctA.-.. 
story related in the Alambusha-Jataka 
No. 623) which is depicted also on the Bharhut 
Bailing and labelled there as Jsisimga-jataJca, i.e., 
Rishyakringa-jataha. A hermit, who was no other- 
than the Bodhisattva in one of his previous 
births, -wms indirectly responsible for the conception 
of a doe. She by merely grazing on a plot of land in 
the hermitage where the hermit’s excreta used to fall, 
became pregnant and in time gave birth to a male child. 

1 The Jataka text has vevtu, i.e,, the flute, iustead of the lyre which, 
appears in the sculpture. 
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The child was brought up by the hermit with a father’s 
afPection, and afterwards became known as Risbyalrihga. 
In the rehef we see the hermit and also the doe 
engaged in licking the ground. 



IL SCENES EROM THE LIFE OF THE BUDDHA 


Next ill order, after the Jatalca scenes, arc arranged Thb Buddha 
in the showcases a long series of reliefs illustrating the Sroax 
life story of the Buddha Gautama (Nos. 7-109). It 
has not been possible to arrange them in a strict order 
■of sequence, and indeed ive cannot be definite about 
the chronology of many of the events. Nevertheless, 
the reliefs form an interesting string of narratives, 
amplifying very often the accounts given in the various 
texts dealing with the Buddha’s life. 

7-10 . — According to legends, the Bodhisattva Debam ov Mivi 
Gautama descended from the Tushita heaven in the ™ ihtke- 
shape of a white elephant and entered the womb of 
jVIayadevi, King Suddhodana’s wife, at Kapilavastu.^ 

This constitutes the scene of Conception. In relief 
No. 7, the elephant, surrounded by a halo, is seen 
•entering into the right side of the Queen. She is 
.sleeping on a bed, and near her head stands a female 
.attendant with a long staff in hand. Such female 
guards are of common occurrence in Gandhara art. 

No. 8 consists of two panels, one representing Maya’s 
Dream and the other. Interpretation of the Dream 
by the sage Asita (in the left half). The same two 
scenes are repeated in No. 9, and the Interpretation 
part of it in the fragmentary panel No. 10 : The sage 
is seated on a stool and conversing with King Suddho- 
dana and his wife, in the Palace at Kapilavastu. 

^ Buddhacharita, I, 19-20; Lalitavisiura, I, p. 55. 
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11 . — Queen Maya is seen carried on a litter, escorted' 
by a horseman. This evidently relates to the departure' 
of Maya from Ivapilavastu for her father’s place. In 
the course of the journey she visited the garden at 
LumhinI where she was delivered of the Divine Child.. 

12-17 . — In relief No. 12, Queen Maya stands under a 
§ala tree,'^ grasping one of its branches. She is attend- 
ed by her sister Mahaprajapati by whose side there- 
is another female carrying a water-pot (kamancjalu): 
in her right hand and something lilce a palm branch in 
her left. The god Sahra receives the Divine Child on 
a piece of cloth spread over his hands, and behind him 
is the god Brahma. A drum, two flutes and a harp' 
are depicted along the upper edge of the panel, symboli- 
cally representing the scene of rejoicing in the heavenly 
world at the time of the Nativity. In a panel above 
the arched edge of this scene there is a fragmentary 
Buddha figure in the teaching attitude with adoring, 
disciples on either side. The Birth scene is depicted 
with occasional variations in relief Nos. 13-17. In 
No. 14 (PI. VII, a) the child is seen first as emerg- 
ing from the body of Queen Maya and next as stand- 
ing on the ground with the right hand raised in the- 
attitude of ahhaya {i.e., ofl'ering protection).® A 
point to be noted regarding No. 16 is that the female* 
figure standing next to Mahaprajapati wears a dress- 
in Hellenistic style and holds a palm branch in her left 


^ This was a fig tree [plakalia) according to Lah, I. pp. 82-83^ 
■which bent ^own of itself to make obeisanec to the Bodhisattva. 

® Evidently he is aliont to take the Seven Steps, (,‘f. Lah, I,, 
p. 83 : Sodhuatiro j&lam3traii prithirpam-avatarati tima. 
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hand to which there exist Graeco-Roman parallels.^ 

The fly-whisk (chamara) appearing in No. 14 is a symbol 
of royalty which indicates the future greatness of the 
new-born babe.® 

18 . — It consists of two fragments. The right half Birth or 
shows in the upper panel the head of a horse and in the 
lower, a man feeding a mare and a little colt sucking 
her, representing the birth of Kanthaka, the favourite 
horse of the Buddha. The left portion of the relief has 
the head of the liorse in the upper panel, while the 
lower one contains the figure of an infant being bathed 
in a tub by a woman seated on a stool. This represents 
the birth of Chhandaka, the groom of Kapfhaka. 

According to the legends both of them were born 
simultaneously at the time of the Buddha’s Nativity. 

19-20 . — ^Bodhisattva Gautama is supposed to have Shven Stkss 
taken seven steps in every direction soon after his birth 
and lotuses sprang up wherever he set his feet.® This 
seems to be the theme of Nos. 19 and 20. In the 
latter, the figure of the child which stood under a tree 
(or umbrella) is missing. In the former, the child is 
seen standing under an umbrella, 

21-22 . — These panels show the bathing of the new- First Bath 
born child who stands on a stool. In No, 21 water is 
being poured on his head from two jars, held by Sakia 
and Brahma. 

^ Cf. Victory holding palm branch on the Arch of Constantine 
(Strong, A. A. M., VoL II, p. 181, fig. 633). See above, p. !). 

® According to Led., I, p. 84, two fly-whisks and a jewel umbrella 
apimared miraculously in the heaven at the time of tho birth. 

“ The Lalitamstara. and the Buddhacharita seem to place this 
event after tho First Bath. 

‘D 2 
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23 . — It is divided into three panels, the arrangement 
of which suggests that the narrative runs from right to 
left. First comes the Bath ; next, the return of Queen 
Maya from LumbinI in a bullock-cart with the child in 
her arms. Noteworthy is the figure standing in front 
of the cart that carries a trident-like st.-ifT. The third 
panel shows musicians before the city gate of Kapila- 
vastu, welcoming the mother and the child. 

24-25.— No. 24 : The right lower panel shows the 
return of the queen from Lumbini to Kapilavastu^ in 
a htter [kihilai), in which the mother is seated with the 
child resting in her lap. The lower left panel shows 
the child in the lap of the sage Asita® who is predicting 
his future Buddhahood to the royal couple. No. 25 : 
This panel also relates to the prediction by the sage 
Asita, as in No. 24, but on a bigger scale. In a compart- 
ment behind the seated figure of Asita stands his nephew 
Naradatta, who accompanied him to Kapilavastu to 
see the Bodhisattva,® Naradatta carries a bowl in 
his hand, which shows that he has already become a 
monk. This is quite in agreement with the account 
given in the NidanaJcathS^ according to which Asita 
after he had been to the Bodhisattva asked his nephew 
Nalaka (another name for Naradatta) to renounce the 
world immediately, whereupon the latter got the" nece- 
ssary equipment of a monk including an earthen begging 
bowl from a shop, and embraced the life of a bhikshu. 

* This is in oonfomity with Bu., I, 90-93. According to Lai., 
I. p. 98, May&devI expired immediately after the birth of the 
Bodhisattva. 

* Cf, Lai. I, p. 103 {Bodhimtlvam-ahkcna parigrihva, etc.i. 

I, p. 102. 

*■ B. J. Thonias, The Life of Buddha, p. 42. 
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26-29 . — The two fragments, Nos. 26 and 27, depict Bodhisattva 
the First Lesson of the Bodhisattva in school (lipi- 
^ala).^ No. 27 shows in a separate compartment 
between two panels a female figure standing on 
lotus under a tree. This is a purely decorative device 
which serves only to divide the panels. Seated on 
a stool the Bodhisattva is engaged in writing on a 
board or tablet [lipi-phalalca) placed on the knees.^ 

He is also represented as playing on a harp. The other 
figures, one. of whom carries a long toMif-shaped tablet, 
are no doubt his co-students. No. 28 consists of three 
panels. At the extreme right is represented the 
Bodhisattva in school. The teacher (Vi^vamitra) is 
seated, while three students are approaching him, each 
carrying a writing board.® A similar object also rests 
on the knees of the teacher. The middle panel shows 
feats in archery and the third one, which is a fragment, 
gives probably a demonstration of wrestling. (For a 
wrestling scene see below, No. 158). No. 29 shows the 
Bodhisattva seated on a stool and engaged in writ- 

SO . — This scene is of somewhat rare occurrence.'^ Mabhiaoe or 
The relief shows the prince Gautama and the princess iBoDHtsATivA 
Ya^odhara standing opposite to each other, around a 
fire over which they join their hands. Behind the bride 

I LaL, I, pp. 125-128. 

® There is retorenoo to slabs of sandalwood being used by the 
Bodhisattva as writing boards in the Chinese account (Beal, 

B. L. 8. B., p. 68). 

® Tablets (takhti) of the shape represented in Gandhara sculp- 
ture are in use even to this day in the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier. 

1 Cf. Hargreaves, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar 
Museum, 1930, p. 26. 
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probably stands tbe train-bearer, and near tbe bride- 
gr »om a musician is blowing a pipe. The figure seated 
on a stool is either the priest or King Suddhodana. 

31-3B. — No. 31 is a cast of which the original is in 
the Lahore Museum. It represents the scene in the 
Palace at Kapilava.stu in the night just before the 
Eenunciation^, which took place when the Bodhisattva 
Gautama had attained the age of twenty-nine. The 
upper panel of the relief shows the Prince reclining on 
a couch with his wife Yai^odhara seated beside him and 
female musicians playing on their instruments. In the 
lower panel, Yasodhara is asleep on a couch and so 
also are the tired musicians. An attempt is made hero 
to show the females in various unseemly attitudes,^ 
which must liavc filled the Bodhisattva’s mind with 
disgust and apathy and hastened his decision to leave 
the Palace. The Bodhisattva on awaking has made 
up his mind to give up the worldly life of ease and 
pleasure, and orders his groom Chhandaka, who stands 
with folded hands in a corner, to bring his horse. Under 
one of the arches outside the room appear the armed 
female guards engaged by the King to keep watch on 
the Bodhisattva, so that he might not escape from the 
Palace. A representation of the Palace Scene on a 
miniature scale appears in No. 32. In No. 33, the 
Bodhisattva is seen leaving the Palace and his 
wife trying to hold him back. It represents, there- 
fore, a version somewhat different from that of the 
texts and the foregoing reliefs. Before the Bodhisattva 
is Chhandaka, kneeling with folded hands. 

* See p. 43 below. 

= Lai, I, p. 206. 
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34-iO . — The departure from Kapilavastu in quest 
of Supreme Knowledge, known in literature as Malm- abbwblu 
hMnisJil'rainai.ia or the ‘ Great Departure is depicted 
in these reliefs. 'No. 34 : The Prince passes through 
the city gate on his favourite hor.se Kanthaka ; his 
groom Chhandaka holds an umbrella over his head ; 

•and two Yakshas lift up Kaiithaka by the hoofs, as 
narrated in the story, leist there should be any noise.^ 

Mara, the Evil One, stands in front urging the Prince 
to abandon his intention. Behind him stands a divine 
being recognizable from his halo, and above are a 
.soldier of Mara’s army holding a dagger and also Vajra- 
paiu carrying a thunderbolt with two hands. There 
is also present in the scene the City-goddess {mgara- 
devata) of Kapilavastu® who wears a coronet (PI, 

YIII, a). Nos. 35 and 37 show in the upper panels 
the Palace Scene and in the lower ones, the Departure of 
the Bodhisattva. These reliefs give a front view, while 
in Nos. 30 and 3§ we have a profile view of the Prince 
■riding away on his horse, as in No. 34 above. No. 39 
is an extremely crude representation divided into two 
•panels, the right one showing the princely rider and 
the left one, the Earewell of Chhandaka and Kauthaka. 

They took leave of the Prince the next morning after 
‘his flight from the Palace, when he had covered a 
•distance of six yojanas from Kapilavastu. Although a 


^ Cf. Lai., I, pp. 202 and 203 : Vai&avapa tells Ms Yaksha 
followers, ‘ aliarii cha purato yaaye yuyam cha vahatha Tiayaih.’ In 
the Mahavaatu (Vol. 2, p. 161), however, it is stated that the four 
maJtarSjas in charge of the four cardinal points held up the legs of 
Kapthaka {chaturhi maMr&jehi Kaighalcasya pdda gTihUah). 

* Cf. Mah., Vol. 2, p. 164: nagara-deval& Bodhisattvasya gach- 
chhatal, puralai, sthiiv&, etc. 
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fragment, No. 40 shows clearly the scene of FarewelL 
The Prince is taking off his ornaments which he handS' 
over to Chhandaka, and his favourite horse stoops to- 
kiss hisfeet.^ 

41. — ^According to legends, the Bodhisattva Glautama 
came to the town of Rajagriha (modern Rajgir) after 
having crossed the Ganges. Here King Bimbisara 
visited him and wished to be taken in as a disciple 
after the Bodhisattva’s Enlightenment. In the relief, 
which may be a representation of this story, the king is 
shown twice, first to the right of the Master who is 
seated under a tree, in the act of pradal'sliii}a (circum- 
amb Illation), and next as kneeling with folded hands 
on the left. 

42. — This fragment .shows a man in short loin-cloth 
offering a garment to the Bodhisattva. He is the' 
hunt-sman whom the Bodhisattva met after the depar- 
ture of Chhandaka and with whose rough Ivshaya 
cloth he exchanged his princely robe of silk. The' 
huntsman of course was no other than a divine being 
who had approached tlie Bodhisattva in that disguise. 
Having secured the .silken cloth he took it to heaven, 
in order to worship it there.- 

43. — Prince Gautama proceeded to Gaya and there 
practised severe austerities for a period of six years, as 
a result of which he was reduced to a skeleton. He is 
seen here in an emaciated form, seated in meditation 
under a tree. 


iThe horse is said to have licked the feet of his master. Bu. 
VI, S3. 

» Lai., I, p. 228 ; Bu., VI, 63. 
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44. — Convinced that mortification of the body Worship bt 
would not lead to Enlightenment, the Bodhisattva Kai-ika. 
partook of food offered to him by a girl named 

Sujata, and crossing the river Niranjana proceeded 
towards the Bodhi tree. On the way he was wor- 
shipped by the Naga king Kalika and his wife. In 
this relief the Bodhisattva is seen standing, offering 
protection. To his left is the Naga couple, rising out of 
their watery abode and doing homage. 

45. — The Bodhisattva obtained from a grass-cutter Rbobivino a 
named Svastilca a , bundle of soft green grass, spread 

it at the foot of the tree and thereon took his 
seat, for the attainment of Bodhi or Enlighten- 
ment.-^ The relief shows the Bodhisattva standing, his 
right hand placed on a bundle of grass which is kept 
on a high seat. The grass-cutter Svastika stands to 
his right ; behind him is the mischievous Mara holding 
a club-like object, and to the left of the Bodhisattva 
is Vajrapani. 

46. — It shows Gautama approaching the seat under AppEOAOHraa 
the Bodhi tree {Bodhima'ij.da) on which gi'ass has been 

spread. The bust appearing below the seat is that of 
the Earth goddess who w^as asked by Gautama to bear 
witness to his having reached the stage preceding 
Enlightenment.^ Behind him is Mara, the Evil 
One, carrying a sword, and there is also a de- 
votee standing at the right hand corner. The figures 

to the left are probably Mara, his wife and other 
members of his party whom we shall meet again 
1 Lai., I, pp, 286, 289. 

® Lai., I, p. 318. For the half figure (ardha-kaya) of the Earth 
goddess see ibid., p. 319. 
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hereafter. Two angels are seen flying towards the 
tree (PL VIII, b). 

47-52. — ^Mara, the Evil One, thought that his 
authority in the temporal world would be at an end if 
the BodhLsattva obtained Supreme Knowledge and led 
people to salvation. He was, therefore, determined 
to use all his powers to overthrow the Bodhisattva. 
Mara tempted, threatened and also entreated him, and 
when these efforts had failed, attacked him physically 
with all his host. But the Bodhisattva remained un- 
moved in his seat ; and eventually, through his mira- 
culous power, Mara was completely defeated, and he 
directly passed on to the stage of Buddhahood or 
Enlightenment. In the Gandhara School this scene is 
of common occurrence and usually dealt with in two 
parts ; first, the attack of Mara followed by his army,^ 
and next, his defeat. No. 47 is only a fragment ; two of 
Mara’s soldiers, armed with a sword and a shield are 
seen tumbling down below the seat of the Bodhisattva. 
Another fragment is No. 48 in which the figure of 
the Bodhisattva is missing. It shows Mara’s army 
divided into rows. Below, at the right hand corner, 
is his chariot, and one of his sons is trying to dissuade 
him from the campaign. Above are throe archers, 
one mounted on an elephant and the other two 
on fabulous animals. In the uppermost row, a number 
of gods distinguishable by their halos are hurrying 
towards the Bodhi tree. Within the small compass 
of No. 49 both the attack of Mara and his defeat are 
depicted. The Bodhisattva is seated on a throne in 


* For a description of Mara’s army see Lai., I, pp. 30S-307. 
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meditation with his right hand pointing downwards, 
calling the Earth goddess as witness just before 
Enlightenment.^ The sinister-looking Mara standing 
nearby is about to unsheath his sword. Below the 
throne two of his soldiers have dropped down. On 
the right the figure of the ‘ Buddha (as we m^lst call 
•Gautama from now), appears once again, but this time 
ns standing, and Mara is shown as shrinking back and 
about to beat a retreat. The figure \insheathing his 
■sword in Nos. 50-B2 is no doubt Mara and the person 
who catches hold of him from the side may be one of 
his wise sous trying to dissuade him. 

53 . — For seven weeks the Buddha had not touched Oj?r'BEiir& oi 
any food. Now it so happened that two merchants, 
named Trapusha and Bhallika, who were passing 
that way offered him in all humility some eatables 
to break his fast. The Buddha accepted the offering, 
but thought that it would be appropriate to have it 
in a vessel. At once the four guardian-deities of the 
•quarters appeared® and each offered him a bowl. 

Lest any of them should feel offended, he accepted 
all the four bowls, but through his miraculous power 
he pressed these into one. The relief here consists of 
two panels of which the left one (No. 53) shows the 
■offering of the bowls by the guardian-deities of 
the four quarters. The right half (No. 54) of the relief 
shows a princely figure seated on a stool on either side 
■of the Buddha, while there are two more worshipping 

* This ia kno^wn as ‘ the Earth-touching attitude ’ {bhUnii- 
sparSa-mudra), ■which became later one of the recognized con- 
■ventional attitudes {rnudra) in Buddhist iconography. 

» Lai., I, p. 384. 
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royal figures standing nearby. Above, in the balconies- 
similar figures also appear, some of whom are evidently 
females, in the attitude of adoration. This portion 
may or may not have any connection with the scene. 

55-5?'. — ^After Enlightenment the Buddha was- 
worshipped by the gods of the different orders.^ In 
No. 56 he is seated in meditation, surrounded by the- 
divine beings who have approached him with folded 
hands, some of them carrying also floral tributes. 
Among them is Vajrapaijii, the bearded figure in the 
second row to the left of the Buddha. He carries the- 
thunderbolt in one hand and a fly-whisk; in the other. 
This relief may represent the exhortation of the Buddha 
by Brahma, Sakra and other gods to preach the Law 
i.e., his Doctrine, for the benefit of humanity.^ 
Nos. 65 and 57 show the Buddha seated, his right 
hand raised in abhaya attitude. Around him evidently 
are the gods requesting him to preach. 

58-61.-~At last the Buddha yielded to the prayer' 
of the gods and proceeded to Rishipattana in Varanasi,, 
modern Sarnath near Benares, to preach the Law. 
Here he delivered his First Sermon known as ‘ the 
turning of the Wheel of Law ’ {dhanna-chakra- 
pravartana). A wheel, often surmounting a pillar, 
indicates this scene. In some reliefs the wheel appears 
between two deer seated back to back, which is symbo- 
lical of Mrigadava, another name for Rishipattana. 
In the Gandhara representations of this scene the- 
right hand of the Buddha is usually shown in, 
the abhaya attitude. In Nos. 69 and 60 (Bl. X, a> 
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the Buddha is seated under a tree, surrounded by a 
number of devotees, among whom his first five di- 
sciples (the Five Bhadravarglyas) can be recognized 
from their shaven heads. It may be noted that in one of 
the reliefs (No. 61) the right hand of the Buddha is 
placed on the wheel and not raised in the abhaya attitude. 

No. 58 is a fragment representing the same scene. 

63-66 . — The Buddha proceeded to Urubilva, a village mibaom os' 
near Gaya, to convert an ascetic named Ka^yapa Ueubilva 
who lived in a hermitage with a large number of di- 
sciples. He performed five hundred miracles to bring 
Ka^yapa to his fold, the last of which was the Miracle 
at the Fire-temple (agnisarana). In this temple Hved a 
dangerous serpent which was so terrible that even 
Ka^yapa did not dare to enter it. The Buddha inform- 
ed Ka^yapa of his intention to take up lodging in the 
Fire-temple. The latter requested him not to risk his 
life in this way but put up instead in one of the huts 
of the hermitage. The Buddha, however, did as he 
intended and the serpent xinable to stand his effulgence 
crawled into his alms-bowl. The temple was now 
flooded with light, at which the inmates of the hermit- 
age thought that the serpent must have burnt 
the Buddha and set fire to the temple. They then 
rushed to the scene carrying xvater, in order to 
rescue him and extinguish the fire. The Buddha 
quietly came out of the temple and showed Ka^yapa 
how the serpent had been made innocuous and was 
now re, sting in his bowl. Thereupon Ka^yapa was 
fully convinced of the superiority of the Buddha, and 
he together with his family was converted.^ Relief 

» 3Iah., Vol. 3, pp. 438-29. 
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No. C3 shows Ka^yapa seated in front of his hut 
where he is visited by the Buddha (accompanied 
by Vajrapani). The Hellenistic treatment of the figure 
of Vajrapani in this relief is noteworthy. Although 
very much damaged, No. G4- clearly represents the 
Ka^yapa incident. The serpent resting inside an alms- 
bowl appears in front of the temple, and the hermits 
are seen pouring water to extinguish the fire which 
they supposed had overtaken the temple. This part 
of the Miracle, namely the extinguishing of the fire, is 
depicted very clearly in a cast (No. 65), of which the 
original is in the Lahore Museum. In No. 66, the 
Buddha stands in the centre of the panel with a bowl 
containing the serpent which ho is showing to Kafyapa, 
the bearded figure with a long stick. Encircling 
the latter are his disciples. 

67-68 . — When the Buddha was living for some time 
at llajagriha, King Suddhodana sent Kalodayin of 
the Sakya family to invite him to Kapilavastu. The 
Buddha accepted the invitation and arrived there with 
his disciples. The Sakyas had already provided for 
their lodging in the Nyagrodha park. Anticipating 
that the proud Sakyas might not properly receive liim 
and show him such honour as was his duo, he performed 
a few miracles. Ho took a long stride in the air, his 
feet remaining above the ground. Then, simultaneously, 
flames began to issue from the upper part of his body and 
streams of water from the lower part (called Yamaka- 
pratiJianja) and vice versa. When these were shown 
and the Buddha had taken his seat, the ^akyas came, 
headed by Suddhodana, and bowed before him. During 
his stay at Kapilavastu his wife Ya^odhara sent 
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her son Ealiula to the Buddha to ask for his paternal 
property. The boy saw the Buddha but did not 
know who he was. The Buddha promised to give 
Rahula his heritage when he took ordination. 
Eahula, however, soon recognized his father and pleaded 
for being admitted into the Order, so that he might 
follow in the Buddha’s foot-steps. Eventually, at 
the request of the Buddha he was ordained by 
f§ariputra.^ No. 67 is divided into two panels. On 
the right the Buddha is seen taking his promenade in 
the air which is witnessed by a group of persona. In 
the other panel, he has taken his seat under a tree, 
while a monk is pouring water over his feet which a 
princely looking person is engaged in washing. Relief 
No. 68 is a continuous one and not divided into- 
sections by pilasters as usual, although it presents four- 
different phases of a story, the progress of which is- 
shown from right to left. The invitation of the Buddha 
by the Sakyas is depicted at the right end of the panel. 
About the centre of the panel, he is seen as performing 
the miracle in the air in the presence of the Sakyas,, 
one of whom actually prostrates before him. .Next we 
find the Buddha seated, attended by a number of 
persons. The lady seated to his right is probably his 
wife Yasodhara. Before the Buddha is a little child 
who should be recognized as Rahula, his son who ap- 
pears once again, but this time in monkish garb, behind 
Yasodhara. At the very end of the panel, the Buddha 
appears standing and by his side is a monk who may 

1 Mah., Vol. 3, pp. 114-117, 142, 262-04, 268. Regarding the- 
Rahula story see also Dhammapada Commentary, Translation by 
E. W. Burlingame, Fart I, p. 210 and Beal, B. L. S. Ji,, pp. 330 ff- 
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be ^ariputra. This portion of the sculpture illustrates 
the reception of Eahula into the Order. 

72-75. — ^An incident that happened at Kapilavastu 
on the third day of the Buddha’s arrival was the Ordina- 
tion of Nanda, his step-brother.^ The ceremonies of 
bfanda’s royal consecration and marriage were in 
progress simultaneously in his own house when suddenly 
the Buddha arrived there for alms, placed his bowl 
in Nanda’s hands and without waiting any further 
left the house. Nanda followed him, out of reverence, 
bowl in hand, until they reached a monastery. 
There, much against his own will, Nanda received 
ordination at the suggestion of the Buddha.^ But the 
thought of the beautiful wife Sundari always haunted 
him, and he soon began to devise means of escape 
from the Order. Once when the Buddha Avas absent 
he stealthily left the monastic abode. The Buddha, 
however, knew all about Nanda’s movements and 
coming through the air descended just near Nanda, 
as he was escaping through a garden. In order 
to avoid him Nanda sat down behind a tree to 
conceal himself. But the Buddha caused the tree 
to rise miraculously into the air, thereby exposing the 
wretched fugitive.® — In relief No. 72 the toilet scene 
of Sundari is depicted. Her husband, the unfortunate 

1 Dhamm. Comm., Part I, pp, 217 ff. 

“ This is the .subject matter of ASvaghosha’a poem Saundam- 
nanda (Bib. Ind. Series). 

’ This part of the account is lacking in the Dhamm. Comm. 
and in the Saundarananda, but is given bs' Beal from Chinese sources 
(if. L. S. B., p. 373). (See Eoucher, A. 0. B. 0., tome I, pp. 471- 
472. 
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Nanda, is seen standing at tiie left end of the relief, 
holding the Buddha’s alms-howl. Relief No. 73, con- 
sisting of two panels, represents the ordination of 
Nanda. In the lower panel, the Buddha seated on 
his throne is seen pouring water over the head of Nanda, 
while a barber shaves his head. Nearby is the bearded 
Vajrapaui looking at the Buddha. How the guilt 
of Nanda was detected is shown above. He kneels 
with folded hands before the Buddha. The tree which 
appears in the relief is the one that miraculously rose 
into the air. The remaining figures are much too 
mutilated and do not admit of identification. 

69-71. — Devadatta, the jealous cousin of the Buddha, Devadatta’s 
made a number of attempts to destroy him. Once Buddha 
he hired some assasins and waylaid the Buddha. But 
the plot was discovered and eventually the assasins 
confessed their guilt and were converted.^ In the left 
haK of the panel No. 70, the hirelings are seen assembled 
behind a wall (PL IX, a). In the right half, the Buddha 
is standing under an umbrella ; to his left is Vajrapani. 

■One of the fellows bows down at the feet of the Buddha, 
which marks the final stage of the story. Relief 
Nos. 69 and 71 represent the same episode. A note- 
worthy feature of No. 71 is the muscular treatment 
of the bearded Vajrapapi and also of the brigands, which 
has a distinct Hellenistic touch about it. Both are 
divided in the middle by a wall placed sideways, as 
in No. 70, to give an idea of space, as also to distinguish 
the two stages of the story, namely the attack and 
the submission of the assasins. 

* Dhamm. Oomm., Part I, p. 236. 
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7i-75 . — ^Another murderous attempt of Devadatta. 
is the well-known Nalagiri incident^ which occurredi 
at Rajagriha. In order to kill the Buddha an infuriated' 
elephant named Nalagiri was let loose against him,, 
but through his miraculous power the elephant was 
pacified and subdued. The elephant coming out of 
a gate is shown in both the reliefs. In No. 74, it 
is seen carrying a heavy mace-like object by its. 
trunk. That the animal has been pacifi.ed is suggested 
by the Buddha placing his hand over its head. 

76 . — The story® depicted in this relief bears an 
allusion to the rivalry that existed between the Buddhist, 
and Jaina sects. The Buddha once prophesied that the 
wife of Subhadra, a certain Jaina citizen of Rajagriha, 
would give birth to a son who would make his family 
renowned. Subhadra in token of his gratitude made a 
sumptuous present to the Buddha, which excited the 
jealousy of the Jaina monks. They warned Subhadra. 
and predicted that the future child would bring nothing: 
but disaster. This frightened him and in order to. 
avert the calamity he administered some drugs to his. 
pregnant wife to cause abortion. From the bad effects, 
of the drugs she died, although this did not prevent, 
the birth of the child who came out of the womb when 
his mother’s body was being cremated. The child 
who was known as JyoUshka, because he was born, 
in the midst of flames, was taken charge of by Bimbisara, 
King of Rajagriha, at the suggestion of the Buddha. 
In No. 76, the infant Jyotishka is seen rising from the 
burning pyre of his mother and being received by King 
‘ Dhmm. Comm., Part I, p. 236. 

Toucher, A. G. B. (?., tomo I, pp. 525 ff, and Divy., pp. 262 fF.. 
8u also Rocthill, TU Life of the Buddha, pp. 65 fl. 
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Bimbisara. The large standing figure is that of the 
Buddha himself, while princes, laymen and a monk 
also appear in the scene (1*1. VII, 6). 

77. — certain forest king (AtaviJca) had entered Convbrsion os 

into a contract with a man-eating Yaksha (ogre) that Atavika 

he would supply one of his men daily to the latter for 

his meal. Gradually, when all the wicked men of the 
realm were devoured one after another, the king selected 
his own young son as an offering to the demon. The 
child was being taken to the Yaksha when the 
Buddha appeared on the scene and took his seat inside 
the Yaksha’s abode. The Yaksha tried his best to 
dislodge him from there but utterly failed, and in the 
end was converted.^ In the relief the Buddha is seated 
on throne, his right hand lifted in the ahhaya pose. 

To his right, the Yaksha is in the act of hurling a boulder 
at him. The figure hurrying up with a child in 
his arms is probably the demon again, evidently now 
eager to deliver the child to the Buddha. At the right 
end of the sculpture, some attendants are seen as 
carrying the child back. 

78. — The Buddha once vanished from the midst of 

/TTp >y i o'T'lf TTit ft J 

. his disciples and appeared in the Trayastrim&a heaven heaven 
to preach the Law to his departed mother. Having 
spent there the rainy season in preaching, he descended 
at Sahka^ya (modern Sankisa in U. P.), accompanied 
by the gods Brahma and ^akra. Three miraculous 
staircases appeared for their descent (Defoatavatarai^), 
each leading up to heaven. A nun named Utpala- 
vanja, who happened to be there, saw the Buddha 


* See Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, 2ad ed., p. 200 and Foucher, 
A. 0. B. 0., tomo I, pp. 507 ff. 
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descending and received him with due honourd In 
the relief, which is very much damaged, three ladders 
are depicted : the Buddha is seen descending by the 
middle one, while Brahma and Sakra by the other two, 
respectively on his left and right. At the foot of Sakra’s 
ladder is his elephant, while the nun Utpalavarpa 
appears at the foot of the middle ladder welcoming 
the Buddha. 

79 - 80 . — Two friends, Srigupta, a lay disciple of the 
Buddha and Grahadatta, a disciple of the Naked 
Ascetics of the Jaina Order, lived at Sravasti. At 
the instance of the Naked Ascetics, Grahadatta took 
t^rlgupta to task for visiting the Buddha instead of his 
own teachers who were reputed to have great prophetic 
powers. Srigupta resolved to put them to test and 
invited them to his house. He dug out a ditch, filled it 
with filth and placed the seats at its edge, so that the 
moment the ascetics sat down they might fall into it. 
The ascetics came and as they occupied the seats the 
expected thing happened, Grahadatta now wanted to 
retaliate. He invited the Buddha and his disciples 
and employed a similar stratagem. A ditch was dug 
out and filled with live coal over which seats were , 
spread. But the Buddha as he came to the spot saw 
through the trick by dint of his supernatural power 
and forthwith an enormous lotus sprang up in the 
ditch. Taking his seat on the lotus, and surrounded 
by his disciples who were also seated on lotuses, he 
caused a huge supply of eatables to be brought into 

^ Foucher, A. 0. B. O., tome I, pp. 637 £E ; Divy., pp. 160, 304 ; 
RocLliill, Buddha, pp. 80-81 ; Legge, The Travels of Fa-Hien, 
pp. 49-50 ; and Dhamm. Comm., Part 3, pp. 47 ff. The incident 
is supposed to have followed the Miracle at Sravastl. 
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existence wliicli he and Ms party enjoyed. Grahadatta, 
who beheld the miracle, was thoroughly convinced of 
the Buddha’s powers and immediately accepted conver- 
sion.’- According to another version of the story, ^ 
Srigupta was a wealthy house-holder of Eaj agriha and 
follower of a heretical teacher named Puraija. He 
invited the Buddha with a view to destroy him and 
his disciples, and contrived a double stratagem. On 
the way he put burning charcoal in a ditch which 
was concealed under a light covering, and also poison- 
ed the food intended for the Buddha. The Buddha, 
who saw through his ruse, miraculously turned the firy 
ditch into a tank of lotuses and made the food free 
from poison. Thereafter ^rigupta was converted. 

No. 79 : The figure of the Buddha standing in 
the centre divides the panel into two sections. On 
the right are the disciples of the Buddha and on 
the left, Srigupta and his attendants. Srigupta is 
seen twice, first as offering food out of a vessel held 
by a servant and next as kneeling before the Master, 
evidently confessing his guilt. The Buddha and his 
companions all stand on lotuses, which suggests the 
transformation of the ditch into the tank full of 
lotuses, as mentioned in the story. This sculpture, 
therefore, is in agreement with the latter version. 
No. SO : This relief also represents the incident 
in the house of Srfgupta. In the right panel, 


^ Dhamm. Comm., Bart 2. pp. 92 fE. 

* Foucher, A. Q. B. G., tome I, p. .533 ; and Hargreaves, Hand- 
book, pp. 42-43. Fa-Hien evidently refers to this incident -when 
he says that it was at Rajagriha that ‘ the Nigrautha made a pit 
of fire and poisoned the rice, and then invited Buddha (to eat with 
him).’ — Legge, Fa-Him, p. 82. 
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the Buddha is seen standing with his whole entourage 
including Vajrapai^. Their feet rest on lotuses, as in 
No. 79. The left panel shows the miraculous feast 
in which the Buddha and his disciples took part. 
They are seen as eating out of dishes and bowls 
and the eatables are spread before the Buddha on 
a small table.’- 

OiTBEiNa OF A ^1 - — Once upon a time the Buddha was passing 

HANDFUL OF Dust through Raj agriha on his daily round for alms, when 
he was seen by two boys who were playing with 
dust on the way. Suddenly moved to make an offer- 
ing to the Buddha, one of them dropped a handful 
of dust into his begging bowl, saying that it was barley- 
flour, while the other boy looked on in approbation. 
The Buddha received this dust-offering (pamiu-anjali) 
and predicted that the boy would bo reborn at Pafali- 
putra as King A^oka, due to his merit. ® In the relief 
the Buddha is seen holding a bowl to the children to 
receive their offering. One of them is pouring the 
dust into his bowl and the other is seated nearby. 
To the left of the panel is the fragmentary portion 
of what appears to be a scene similar to the 
First Preaching. This can be recognized from the 
two figures of seated monks as in the reliefs illus- 
trating that episode (c/. No. 60). 

82 . — At Sravasti the Buddha went to the house of a 
ra^PABM AT named Suka who had a white dog. At the sight 

THH Buddha of tlie Buddha the dog began to bark furiously at him. 

Then the Buddha divined the cause of its annoyance 
and through his miraculous power at once recognized 
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the creature as Suka’s departed miserly father. He 
assured Suka that the dog knew the place where in 
its former birth it had buried a treasure. At the 
instance of the Buddha the dog pointed out the spot 
to Suka by scratching the earth.^ The relief (PI. VI, 
h) shows the dog seated on a couch or charpai and the 
Buddha remonstrating with it. The dog is seen also 
under the cliarpai where it crouched in mortification 
after having seen the Buddha. There are two other 
Buddha figures in the relief, probably to mark the 
different stages of the story which are not clear. Here 
he is attended by Vairapapi, probably Suka and other 
members of his household. The identity of the naked 
figure who turns his back to the spectator is uncertain. 

It may be noted that Vajrapapi, and indeed almost 
all the figures of this relief, are proportionately built 
and have their muscles well represented. Vajrapapi 
holds the thunderbolt in the left hand and a fly-whisk 
in the right. A notable figure is the emaciated person 
in the middle of the panel carrying a water-pot.® 

83, 83 a-b . — The Naga king Apalala, who inhabited Submission oj 
the sources of the river Suvastu (the Swat) in Gandhara, 
used to flood the surrounding countries periodically to 
the endless distress of the inhabitants. At last the 
Buddha came to their rescue. His companion Vajra- 
papi smote the mountain sides, which so much terrified 
Apalala that he at once submitted to the Buddha and 

i-Fouohor, A. 0. B. O., tome I, p. 624 and fig. 267, 6. The 
legend is known, from Chinese and Tibetan souroes, but not pre- 
■serred in Indian texts. 

® Fonoher identifies this part of the relief as the presentation to 
the ICaAyapas of a bowl containing the Serpent at Umbilva. A. 0, 

B. G., tome I, p. 526, fig. 267, o. 
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promised to desist from flooding. For his own sub- 
sistence, however, Apalala was allowed by the Buddha 
to flood the land every twelve years. The legend as 
depicted here has, therefore, a peculiar local signifi- 
cance of its own, since the scene of the story is laid 
in the Gandhara region.^ In relief No. 83, which is 
partly defaced, we can recognize the Buddha, 
the Naga king Apalala and his wife (both having 
snake-hoods) and above, Vajrapapi. Apalala kneels 
before the Buddha to beg for his mercy ; below the 
Naga king’s feet is represented the river Suvastu, 
while the mountainous nature of the scene is suggested 
by the rugged treatment of the background. Two 
semi-circular reliefs, Nos, 83 a and 83 h, representing 
the story of Apalala, which are much better preserved 
and more elaborately carved, are displayed respectively 
on the eastern and western walls of the gallery. 
In No, 83 a, Vajrapapi is seen behind the Buddha, 
while in No. 83 6, the former is represented as smiting 
the mountains. In both, Apalala and his two Avives 
appear as coming out of the water. 

8i-85.~Tk& senior wives of a king conspired against 
his youngest wife who was with child. They bribed 
the sooth-sayer who declared her ill-omened and to 
avoid a calamity the king buried her alive in a tomb. 
But due to merit acquired in former births she was 
dehvered of a son even after death. The son whose 
name was Sudaya lived for three years in the tomb 
and three years more in the jungle where he met the 

' Eoucher, A. Q. B. G., tome I, pp. 544 E. The incident happened 
at the time of the Parinirvapa according to Bmj., p. 385. 
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Buddha who took him into his fold out of compassion.^ 

No. 84 : The rehef shows a brick-built structure which 
represents the tomb (PI. IX, b). The place where the 
tomb is situated appears to be infested by demons. 

Inside the tomb the dead woman is lying on the 
knees of one of them, her child still sucking her breast. 

The child is shown once again, as standing ; this time 
his figure is made a little taller, suggesting that he has 
grown in years. Before him stands the Buddha who 
is accompanied by a princely figure, a monk and Vajra- 
pani. The figure of Vajrapani is rather interesting 
inasmuch as he bears resemblance to some of the 
figures of Zeus occurring on coins. He is shown quite 
naked, muscular and bearded, the right hand resting 
on the hip and the left carrying the thunderbolt and 
a loin-cloth. No. 85 : This fragment also represents 
the same scene. The common features of these re- 
liefs are the child standing with folded hands under 
a tree, the dead woman lying on the knees of a person 
and the figure of a warrior that carries a shield and 
a lance. 

56.— -Once while the Buddha was absorbed in deep Consolation of 
meditation in a cave on the Gridhrakuta mountain 
in Magadha, Mara, the Evil One, assuming the shape 
of a vulture frightened his disciple Ananda as he was 
waiting outside the cave, and the Buddha consoled 
him. This is probably the subject-matter of the relief. 

The Buddha is seated in a cave and outside a monk 
i.e. Ananda, is waiting under a tree. The Buddha 
passing his right hand through the rocky wall of the 


1 Hargreaves, Handbook, pp. 40-41. 
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cave, which intervenes between him and Ananda, places 
it on the head of his disciple ^ 

Visra or ^AKBA 87-88 . — In the course of his journeys in the Magadha 

country the Buddha lived for some time in the Indra- 
^ala cave on Vediyaka hill near Rajagriha, where 
Sakra, ‘ Indra of the gods came to see him. Sakra 
was accompanied by Pancha^ikha, the Gandharva 
musician, and both of them appeared near the 
Buddha’s cave. At that time the hill top was dazzling 
with light and looked as if it was all ablaze with fire. 
Rinding the Buddha deeply absorbed in meditation 
Sakra asked Pancha^ikha to approach him first and 
propitiate him with music. The divine musician 
thereupon took up his lyre and began to play on it. 
He sang hymns in praise of the Buddha, and finally 
announced the arrival of Sakra. After they had met 
and exchanged greetings, Sakra placed a few problems 
of philosophical import before the Buddha, the solution 
of which was readily furnished. He then returned 
in grateful satisfaction, after having duly adored the 
Buddha.^ No. 88 : The relief shows the Buddha 
seated on a throne in a cave in meditative pose.® 
Flames, which are supposed to have emanated from 
his body, are depicted on the walls of the cave, 
and the wooded nature of the locality is suggested by 
the trees, birds and animals. Sakia, whose peculiar 
head-dress should be noted, is seen approaching with 


_ \Fouoher, A. G. B. O., tome I, p. 409 and fig. 249. The story 
IS given by Fa-Hion.— Legge, Fa-Hien, p. 83. For a similar sculn- 
tiire see Spooner, A. S. B., 1909-10, PI. XVI, b and p. 58. 

* The story is given in Sakka-panha-mttanta (Dighanihava, 
Vol. II, pp. 263 ff). ^ » y , 

‘Fouoher, A. 0. B, 0., tome I, p. 492 and fig. 246. 
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folded hands, and an attendant holds an umbrella 
over his head. On the right, Sakra’s arrival is being 
announced by his harpist Pancha^ikha whose frag- 
mentary figure and harp can be recognized. A host 
of other deities also arrive in reverential attitude. 

The Buddha’s reposeful mood is imitated even by the 
animals of the forest, for instance, the lion crouching 
in a hoUow underneath the Buddha’s throne. Over 
the cave are two monkeys seated in meditation like 
the Buddha himself. The whole scene is so composed 
as to suggest an atmosphere of calm repose and medi- 
tation, brought about by the magic presence of the 
Buddha. No. 87 •' The same scene appears here on a 
miniature scale. The rmeven and rugged background 
suggests the hilly nature of the place. From the right 
three persons are seen approaching the Buddha seated 
in the cave. Of them, the middle one is evidently 
^akra ; he is followed by a divine lady who may be 
his wife. The person in front of Sakra is Panchaiikha, 
the harpist. 

The visitor should now proceed to the south-western 
corner of the room, where on the outer face of a 
show-case are exhibited representations of the Great 
Miracle {Mahdprdtihdrya) of Sravasti, one of the most 
important episodes of the Buddha’s life. 

89-96 . — In the time of the Buddha there lived in Great Mieaoi.b 
the city of Eaj agriha six heretical teachers {(irthyas).^^ ° visn 
All of them claimed great miraculous powers, but 
the Buddha having come to the forefront they were 
no longer held in esteem. They determined therefore 
to hold a contest, in which they could give a demon- 
stration of their miraculous feats {riddhi-prdtihdrya), 
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and ask the Buddha to show his own. In this 
way they hoped to establish their supremacy and 
decided that when the Buddha proceeded to SravastI 
in Kosala they would go there and challenge him. 
The opportunity soon came, and at Sravasti they 
put the terms of the challenge before King Prasenajit 
of Kosala. The king conveyed their wishes to the 
Buddha and requested him to display his miraculous 
powers for the benefit of mankind. The Buddha 
agreed, and with his permission Prasenajit built a 
special pavilion for the purpose {Prdtiharya-maoj.dapa), 
between the town of Sravasti and Jetavana. The 
heretical teachers also built for themselves separate 
pavilions and kept waiting. On the appointed day 
King Prasenajit reached the pavilion with his retinue ; 
the heretics also came there followed by a vast crowd, 
and the king and the heretics took their respective 
seats. When they were thus waiting, the Buddha 
came there travelling through the air, and as he en- 
tered the mai^dapa it appeared as if it was lit up with 
fire. Then the following events happened in suc- 
cession : There was produced a golden light in which 
the whole world became manifest. The gardeners 
Gapfiaka and Ratnaka brought respectively a Karr}.i- 
Jcdra tree from the Uttara-Kaurava island and an Ahka 
tree from the Gandhamadana and planted them behind 
the ma^dapa. Then the Buddha placed his feet on 
the ground, and immediately the whole earth began 
to move and tremble in six different ways, while the 
sun and the moon began to shine together ; the gods 
from heaven showered on his head lotuses and other 
flowers and also different kinds of incense ; and they 
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sounded divine musical instruments and waved their 
garments. As the Buddha was seated, rays began to 
emanate from his body and the matidapa was filled 
with golden light. Then rising in the air he simul- 
taneously appeared in all directions in four different 
poses : erect, walking, seated and recumbent ; and fire 
and water emanated alternately from the upper and 
lower parts of his body.^ The multitude of gods 
headed by Sakra and Brahma now appeared, 
Brahma and his companions after having saluted 
the Buddha and encircling him thrice took their 
seats to his right ; and similarly Sakra and his com- 
panions seated themselves to his left. Thereafter a 
thousand-petalled golden lotus resting on a jewel 
stem sprang up, supported by the Naga Kings 
Nanda and Upananda, and on the lotus the Buddha 
took his seat. He also created a huge array 
of representations of himself which went up as 
far as the highest heaven. Then the heretical 
teachers were asked by King Prasenajit to show 
their own feats as they had promised, but none of 
them dared to come forward.® At this moment, 
Panchika, the Yaksha general descended into that 
assembly, and apprehending that the heretics might 
still continue to trouble the Buddha and his Saihgha 
for a long time, created a violent thunder-storm. This 
totally confounded the heretics and they fled in all 
directions. Thus the supreme position of the Buddha 
stood vindicated, and he preached his Law in an 

^ This is technically known in Buddhist literature ns Eawata- 
praiihdrya i.e. Double Miracle (Mah., Vol. 3, pp. US, 410 ; and 
Dhamm. Comm., Part 3, p, 46). 

® Cf. below, p. (16, n. 1. 
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appropriate manner before the huge concourse of people 
that had come there to witness the Miracled 

No. 91 : This relief shows three figures, represented 
as seated under a porch decorated with lion-headed 
brackets at the lower ends. In the centre the 
preaching Buddha is seated on a lotus supported by 
the Naga Kings Nanda and Upananda, who are shown 
only up to the waist as emerging from water. On 
either side of the Nagas there are the small figures, 
of a monk and a nun (who may be Maudgalyayanai 
and Utpalavarpa according to Fouoher), both in a 
kneeling posture. Above the Buddha’s head and also 
to its right are three loose flowers, probably represent- 
ing those sliowered on him by the gods, as related in 
the story. The Buddha has two divine attendants, both 
occupying high, decorated seats. According to the- 
Divyavaddna, they should be Brahma and Sakra, 
but it is possible that here the artist intends to 
represent Bodhisattvas. The figure to the right of the 
Buddha has one foot hanging down and the other 
resting aslant on the seat. With a finger of his left. 

^ pivy., pp. 143 ft. See also Poucher, “ Tho Great Miracle 
at SravastJ ” in B. B. A., pp. 147 ft. The Great Miracle happened 
in the earlier part of the Buddha’s ministry (probably in tho sixth 
par of his preaching). A corroboration is found in a Kharoshthl 
inscription on a relief from Yakubi (Konow, 0. 1. /., Vol. II, Pt. I^ 
p. 133) depicting the Great Miracle, ■\vhich mentions the Buddha as 
J inahumara, i.c., ' the young Jina.’ Ho is described in tho inscrip- 
tion as being ‘ in the midst of those -who had deviated from their 
terms ’ {sadha-bhramiteshu). Konow reads saelui (Sans, eatya) 
and takes the expression to mean ‘ among those -u'ho -were con- 
founded through truth.’ But I think tho second letter must bo 
read as dha, so that the -word is smlfui (Sans, sathdhd). The reference 
is probably to the inability of the heretical teachers to perform 
miracles -which they had originally undertaken to do. Cf. p. 65. 
above. 
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luind lie touches the head, resting in a peculiar reclining 
pose, and in the right hand he holds a manuscript 
which in later art is an attribute of Manjuto. The 
other attendant (Avalokite^vara ?) similarly touches the 
head, but with a finger of the right hand, and holds in 
his left hand a bunch of flowers. The disposition of the 
legs is slightly different from that of the other figure, as 
both the legs hang down, one resting on a low stool. 
The attendant who holds a manuscript has his hair 
tied into a knot which remains bare, but the other 
attendant wears a jewelled turban. There are gar- 
lands hanging over the heads of both the figures. Their 
pensive mood and the reclining position of the fore- 
heads are specially to be noted.^ 

No. 95 : It is in the form of a stels which has a tenon 
at the base (originally fitted into an inverted lotus) 
and a conical shaft rising from the middle of the upper 
portion which probably was crowned by an umbrella. 
The stele is evidently intended to depict the Pavilion 
of Miracle {Praliharya-matjidapa) at Sravasti. The 
structure, of which the fa§ade is elaborately decorated, 
shows two pillars in front surmounted by animal 
figures, over which are laid architraves on each side. 
Note the balconies with figures of women peeping out 
from compartments, the lion-headed brackets, the 
balustrade of the balconies, the gable with ‘ horse- 
shoe arch ’ and the frieze of garland-bearers on the 
basement. The lion-head is probably the fore- 
runner of the later Kirtimukha motif. The Buddha 
in the centre, who has a nimbus as well as an 


1 See also Fouoher, B. B. A., PI. XXV, flg. 2 and page opposite. 
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aureole, is seated on a lotus. Above bis bead are two 
streamers and a twisted garland. There are replicas 
of temples at tbe two upper corners of tbe relief, in 
wbicb are two Buddbas seated in meditation on 
inverted lotuses, and between them under tbe ‘ borse- 
sboe arcb ’ are again Buddba figures, some erect and 
some seated. Tbe central Buddba bas tbe two divine 
attendants as in No. 91, both occupying bigb, decorated 
seats. Tbe attendant on tbe Buddha’s right bas bare 
feet which arc crossed, resting on a lotus. Tbe atten- 
dant on tbe left wears sandals : one of bis legs 
bangs down ; tbe other rests on tbe seat, and its 
sandal is left on tbe ground. His forehead rests against 
his right hand, but tbe other figure does not show 
this attitude (PI. IX, c).^ 

No. 93 ; This relief, originally surmounted by an 
umbrella, bas a tenon at tbe bottom. Tbe preaching 
Buddba is seated on a full-blown lotus as usual, 
and above bis head are tbe heavenly flowers. His 
two attendants stand by him, each under an 
umbrella, and a lay worshipper appears in a kneeling 
posture on either side of tbe lotus.® 

No. 92 : The figure of a Naga shown in half below 
tbe lotus and tbe Boddhisattva figure seated on 


1 See also Fouchcr, B. B. A., PI. XXV, fig. 1, and page opposite. 

» According to Poucher {B. B. A., pp. 173-74 and PI. XXIV, 
fig. 1 and page opposite) they may bo reapoctively Lilhasudatta 
and his wife. His name appears in Divy., p. 169, and in the Vinaya 
of the MuIa-SarvSstivadins. Poucher is of opinion that of the two 
acolytes the one on the Buddha’s right, who has a rich turban, 
may be identified as Sakra and the ono on the loft who has a simple 
hair-knot on the head may bo Brahma. But this view is negatived 
by a sculpture in the Peshawar Museum (Hargreaves, Handbook, 
PI. 2, fig. a), which shows Sakra and Brahma in the background, 
in addition to the two figures standing by the side of the Buddha. 
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a stool on one side in this fragment suggest the 
identification of the relief with the Great Miracle scene. 
At the bottom is an inscription in Kharoshfhl charac- 
ters which reads : SihamUrasa danamukhe 8[i]hil[i]asa 
sadavi{yarisa), i.e., ‘ the gift of Siihhamitra, the com- 
panion of Sihilika.’^ 

No. 94 : The relief is of a much later date than the 
foregoing ones. The Buddha seated in the middle 
is attended as usual by two Bodhisattvas, probably 
Maitreya and Avalokitesvara. Maitreya, one of whose 
insignia is the jar, stands to the left. The garland 
held by the attendant standing to the right of the 
Buddha may be regarded as a distinguishing 
feature of Avalokitesvara. The head of the former 
shows a looped knot of hair on the top and the 
latter wears a turban decorated with a conical 
jewel (see below, pp. 87 ff.).® 

No. 90 : A detailed version of the Great Miracle 
is furnished by this cast of which the original is in 
the Lahore Museum. 

See also Spoonor, A. S, M., 1907-8, p. 114, n. 3. Thoro is a sculp- 
ture also in our ooUootion. showing the four divinities together in 
tho Great Miracle scene (No. 366). Brahma in these reliefs has the 
simple dross of an asootio with a knot of hair on tho head and carries 
a water-pot in his left hand. One of tho acolytes has the same style 
of hair-knot and also carries a jar in his left hand, but he wears the 
dress of a prince. We should tlKMcforo iconographioally distin- 
guish the two figures ; as stated elsewhere, the princely figure may 
be Maitreya. 

1 Konow, a. I. I.. Vol. II, Bart 1, p. 110 and PI. XXI, 6. 

® As regards the Bodhisattva carrying a garland there are a 
number of parallels in the Peshawar Museum of which one 
(No. 1867), a late example, hears instead of the conical omment, 
the effigy of a preaching Buddha in his turban, as in the 
Avalokitesvara images of the later schools. Incidentally, it may be 
observed that in tho Gandhara School an attempt was made at first 
to distinguish the Bodhisattvas by means of their head-dresses. 

F 
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No. 96 : It represents the combined Mre-and-water 
Miracle {yamaka--praHi1idrya) which the Buddha per- 
formed at Sravastl.^ It shows him standing with 
flames around his halo and waves beneath his feet. 
There are also standing four persons on each side 
with folded hands, gazing at him. 

No. S9 ; This is a unique piece which comes from 
near Kabul. The Buddha is seated in medita- 
tion, evidently on a lotus of which the lower portion 
is now missing. From his shoulders, as also from 
the edge of the ameole, fire is represented as 
emanating, but there is no sign of the Water Miracle.® 
From the two sides of the Buddha spring up two lotuses, 
on each of which is a standing Buddha. The 
one to the left of the central figure is Dipahkara (c/. 
Nos. 14) : Sumedha is seen making obeisance to him, 
throwing flowers at him and soaring up in the sky. 
The Buddha to. the right of the central figure carries 
a bowl and to his left stands a naked child. This 
may represent the scene of the Dust-offering {cf. No. 81). 
Above the head of the principal Buddha figure, on the 
aureole, are shown two flying deities carrying parasols, 


The appearance of the Buddha figure in head-dress can be expect- 
ed there only at a suffioiontly later date, as in other schools. There 
is a Bodhisattva head be '• . T-' T ■' t . in the Field 

Museum, Chicago, which " . • , ■ > . . 2nd century 

A D. See his Origin of tiie jiumna image, ug. bz. 

r Fouoher, A, 0. li. O., tome I, p. 636 and fig. 263; of. ibid, 
p. 531, fig. 261, With this sculpture compare also an example from 
Patava in the Mus6e Guimet. Rene Grousset, C. H., Ind., p. 33, 
iig. 21. 

See above, p. 2. 

“ For a Gandhfira Buddha with flames on shoidders, see A. S. 
if., 1921-22, p. 6S and PI. XXVa ; and for a 6th century Chinese 
Buddha with flames, see Fouoher, B. B. A., PI. XXI, fig, 2. 
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in Ti-liich respect tte Patava Buddha in the Mus6e 
■Guimet offers an exact parallel.^ 

97-99 . — The scene of the Mahaparinirmiia or ‘ the Gbeai Dkobash 
Great Decease ’ ® is very common in the Gandhara 
School and is also one of the principal themes repre- 
sented by the later artists. The characteristic elements 
■of the scene are : the Buddha lying on a charpai with 
his head resting on a pillow, turned to the left of the 
spectator ; surrounding him arc the moiuners — his own 
disciples, the Mallas of Ku^magara and the gods. 

Besides, there are two trees suggesting that the Buddha 
attained Parinirvapa, between two Sala trees {shorea 
rohnsta) at Ku^inagara (modern Kasia, Gorakhpur 
District, U. P.), as related in the story. 

No. 99: This is an elaborate representation of the 
Death scene (PI. X, h). In the centre of the panel the 
Buddha’s body rests ou a charpai between the two 
Salas. The uppermost row consists of flying deities. In 
the next two rows appear a number of princely figures 
■who may be the Malla chieftains, some of whom are 
throwing flowers over the Buddha’s body, while others 
are making demonstrations of grief. The two female 
figures seen emerging from the trees are no doubt the 
.sylvan deities. The monk nearest to the Buddha’s head, 
who holds a fly-whisk, may be his disciple Ananda, 


^ The association of flames with tho Buddha’s body is often 
•dwelt upon in the Texts. His body emitted light when he was 
•delivering the First Sermon (LaL, Vol, I, p. 410) and also when he 
visited the Sakyas at Kapilavastn (Mah., Vbl. 3, p. 115). But the 
occasion on which this remarkable phenomenon was seen frequentty 
was that of the Great Miracle at SravastI (Divy., pp. 157, 169, 101). 

*Foucher, A. Q. B. O., tome I, pp. 664 fi and the references 
there oitod. The principal text dealing with this event is the 
Alahaparinibb&m-Sutfanta of the BlgJtanikaya (P. T. S.). 

V 2 
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while the nude figure standing second from the left 
in the same line is probably an Ajivika ascetic. The 
monk standing next to the nude figure, who carries a 
staff, is probably the Buddha’s favourite disciple' 
Mahaka^yapa who arrived on the spot just after the 
decease. According to the story, Mahaka^yapa got 
the news on the way from an Ajivilca ascetic : the in- 
troduction of the naked figure is made perhaps tO' 
denote this incident. There are a few other grief- 
stricken monks near the feet of the Master, and by the' 
side of the cTiarpai is Vajrapani represented as fall- 
ing down. Next to Vajrapapi is a person seated in 
meditation whose identity is not clear, but he may be- 
Subhadra, the last disciple. Between him and Vajra- 
papi there appears an object which may be a water- 
bowl, hanging from a tripod of three sticks fixed in 
the ground. The water-bowl might be of Subhadra ;■ 
the three sticks denote according to Bloch’- the order 
of the TraidaV'dika ascetics to which perhaps Subhadra 
belonged originally. 

Nos. 97, 98 : These two panels represent the same- 
scene but are not so elaborate or detailed as No. 99. 
The figure of a monk carrying a staff placed over 
his .shoulder with his kit hanging from its end occurs in 
almost all the reliefs. The figure probably represents 
Mahakafyapa who hurried to the spot from Raj agriha 
to have a last glimpse of the great Master, but 
xmfortunately arrived too late. A seated dliydni 
figure appears also in No. 97. There are three Sala 
trees instead of two in No. 98. 


* 8u$p. Oat., p. 28. 
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101 . — According to the story, tlie dead body of tbe Buddha’s Cootih 
Biiddba was placed ia a cof&n immediately after his 
death and then cremated with the ceremonies befitting 
a universal monarch. In the present relief we see a 
coffin under two Sala trees attended by five persons, 
namely Vajrapapi, three monks of whom one carries 
a staff over his shoulder (Mahaka^yapa ?) and a 
princely figure which may represent one of the Malla 
chiefs (PI. XI, a). 

100 . — The right half of this relief shows the Great Cebmatioh 
Decease and the left half, the Cremation. By the side 
of the funeral pyre are seen two Malla chieftains ex- 
tinguishing the fire by pouring out milk from vessels 
tied to the ends of long sticks, 

102-105 . — After cremation there was a p tuD 

scramble for shares of the corporeal relics, f ■ co-rvo^IL 
purpose of enshrinement in stupas, amongst the Mallas 
of Ku^inagara and their neighbours, the Liohchhavis 
of Vai^ali, the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, the Bulis of 
Allakappa, the Mallas of Pava and other tribes. The 
Mallas of Ku^inagara, who were in possession of the 
relics, refused to make a division, whereupon the other 
claimants representing seven tribes in all advanced 
with their combined forces towards the town of Ku4i- 
nagara. At this juncture, when war seemed imminent, 
a Brahmana named Dropa advised the Mallas of Kuii- 
nagara that instead of fighting over the remains of 
the Great Buddha they should quietly agree to a divi- 
sion, and he himself volunteered to divide the relics 
into eight equal parts. This advice was accepted and 
the work of division was entrusted to Droija. After 
.division the relics were transported to the respective 
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places for enshrinement. No. lOZ : This relief con- 
sists of two panels, In the right one the Brahmana 
Drona is seated before a table on which eight lumpS' 
are placed, denoting the eight parts into which the 
relics are divided. Two persons dressed in royal 
attire, evidently Malla chieftains, stand near the 
relics. In the left panel is shown the transport of 
the relics ; a person is carrying away one of the shares' 
on horseback. Traces of another horse are also visible.. 
No. 103 : This consists of two panels, one depicting 
the transport of relics on horseback and the other, 
the worship of a stupa which was doubtless intended 
for the enshrinement of the relies. No. 104 : This 
consists of two panels, the right one showing a proces- 
sion of horses carrying away the relics, and the left 
one the worship of a stupa. No. 105 :■ This is an ele- 
phant bracket-figure. The animal seems to be carrying 
a reliquary wrapped in cloth. 

106. — A reliquary decorated with a garland is 
placed on a throne under an umbrella. Near the 
throne a lamp is burning and on either side of it is a 
standing female figure in adoration. 

107-109. — No. 107 : This relief shows the half-kneel- 
ing figure of a man carrying on his head a wheel {chakra} 
which forms the lower part of a trident-shaped Triraina 
symbol, consisting of three wheels. A number of 
monks stand on either side of the symbol in an attitude 
of adoration. Triraina, as is well known, means 
‘ the three jewels viz., Buddha, Dharma and Samglia. 
No. 1.08 : This also represents the worship of Triraina, 
which consists of three interlacing wheels, held aloft 
by a figure appearing in the relief over the capital of 
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a decorative pilaster. On both sides of the pilaster 
there are princes, and monks with heads clean-shaven. 
Two foot-prints are marked on the base of the pilaster. 
No. 109 : Here the Triralna symbol, consisting of 
three wheels, is placed under a trefoil arch on a 
pedestal on which are marked two seated antelopes. 
There are devotees on cither side of the pedestal. 

After dealing with the Buddha's life scenes and those 
relating to his relics and symbols, we now come to the 
sculptures in which he appears alone in the form of a 
divinity — as an object of worship to the follow'ers of 
the Buddhist Church. 
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Seatbd mOUEBS 


( i ) Pebaohinq 
Buddha 


On tlie benches along the northern and western 
walls of the Eoom, and also in a showcase, are 
exhibited figures of the Buddha Gautama (Sakyamuni), 
seated cross-legged, either as preaching or as medi- 
tating or as offering protection (Nos. 262-82). In the 
first attitude, the upturned soles of the feet are 
exposed, the right shoulder is left bare and the two 
hands come near the breast, touching each other in a 
manner suggesting that the Buddha is expounding the 
Law. In the second, both the shoulders, and in some 
cases the feet, are covered by the robe and the hands 
are placed one above the other on the lap, with palms 
turned upwards. In the third attitude, the Buddha 
offers protection {abhaya), raising his right hand, while 
his left hand holds the hem of the upper garment. 

273-274. — No. 274 : Here the Buddha is seated on a 
lotus.^ His dreamy, half-shut eyes are specially to be 
noted. The halo behind the head is plain and 
circular. The hair is tied into a knot® on the top 

* Originally most of those lotus-seats or pedestals must have 
been in two detachable portions : (i) the piece ropreaonting seed- 


result that there are now in the Museum quite a number of loose 
pieces of the lower member, but it is not possible to make out to 
which particular images they belong. 

* This erowsiug portion is usually taken to be the uahicMaha, i.e., 
a miraculous protuberance of the skull, which is one of the dis- 
tinctive signs of the Great Being (Mahapurueha) attributed to the 
Buddha in the Lalilavialara and other canonical texts. Against 
this view, see J. N, Banerji, Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. VII (1931), 
pp. 199 ff. 
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•of the head, the flowing locks separating from the 
■middle of the forehead above a circular mark, 
known as the urij-d. The drapery shows a 
definite attempt to make it close-fitting to the body. 
'The figure is finely modelled, having a distinct softness 
which reminds us of Gupta sculpture (see Frontispiece). 
No. 273 : Almost similar to it, but more formal and 
rigid, is No. 273 (PI. I). These two Buddhas may be 
regarded as the masterpieces of the collection. 

271y 278, 280. — No. 278 : Buddha is seated on 
throne. The hair is done into broad tresses, tied into 
a knot by an ornamental fillet which, although a 
useful appendage, is rather uncanonical. A part of 
the drapery hangs below the legs. No, 271 : This 
•image has family likeness to No. 278. The hair is 
tied into a knot on the top of the head by means of a 
fillet, the looks being directed upwards in parallel 
•curves as in that figure. No. 280 : Buddha is seated 
on cushion-throne. The dwarfish appearance and 
heavy face of this figure are to be noted. 

272, 281. — No. 281 : Buddha is seated on lotus. 
The halo is made somewhat elliptical, and the pivot 
of the umbrella staff is decorated with lotus petals. 
The figure represents a very much conventionalized 
'type. The body is clumsily modelled and compara- 
tively slim, and the face, which is not so heavy as that 
•of No. 280, shows a queer contortion. There is an 
attempt to show the body through drapery ; thus the 
right nipple becomes visible. The end of the robe 
hangs down below the right leg, almost in the shape of 
a pendant flower. The lotus-seat is made as broad 
.at the sides as the figure itself. The workmanship is 
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definitely late and points to the declining period of the 
School. No. 272 : This Buddha, also seated on lotus, 
shows heavy and stumpy treatment. Each of the 
upturned soles of the figure bears two auspicious 
marks, a wheel and a wavy line. These are the marks 
of a Great Being {Mahdpurusha), common in Mathura 
sculpture, but rare in Gandhara. 

266-268, 270. — No. 267 : Buddha is seated on 
throne. The hair is made into spiral ringlets, each of 
which is pierced with a hole,’- and is tied into a 
knot by a fillet decorated with a semi-circular disc 
ornament, which is uncanonical. His eyes look for- 
ward, instead of being half-shut ; and he is evidently 
not in that meditative or semi-conscious pose which 
characterizes the earlier works. The right nipple is- 
seen through the drapery. The feet are clumsily 
executed. No. 266 : Here is another enthroned 
Buddha whose hah is made into spiral ringlets with 
pierced holes as in No. 267. The place of the uri),a 
is marked by a cavity which must have originally 
contained a jewel.® No. 268 : Another enthroned 
preaching Buddha. The relief figure of a Bodhisattva 
is traceable on the pedestal. No. 270 : This Buddha 
is seated on a cushion-throne, like No. 280. The face- 
is grotesque and devoid of expression. The ears are 
disproportionately long and the figure shows stumpy 
and dwarfish treatment. Its late workmanship is 


^ About 190 A.D. the drill was used in Roman statuary for 
making curls of hair showing such holes. Walters, T/is Arf of the 
Bomana, p. 65. 

“ Of. a Buddha with crystal urijM in the Peshawar Museum. 
Hargreaves, Eandbook, PI. 9 u. 
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manifest in the drapery, the folds of which degenerate 
in places into indented lines. 

331, 333. — No. 333 : In a showcase is kept this 
fragment of a preaching Buddha, having slim figure, 
minute face and small cars. No. 331 : Another frag- 
ment of a preaching Buddha kept in the same case 
shows a definite deterioration of the type as compared 
to the former. The folds of the drapery are shown in 
indented lines, the ears are disproportionately long 
and the eyes are without expression. 

275, 277. — No. 275 : Buddha is seated on throne (,•() Meditatino 
decorated with two Corinthian pilasters. Between Buddha 

the pilasters rests an alms-bowl which is worshipped by 
six kneeling devotees. No. 277 : Another enthroned 
Bucklha. Both have a roundish face, and are 
pro 'o ably to be reckoned among the oldest examples of 
the collection, 

276, 279. — No. 276 : Buddha is seated on lotus. A 
portion of the left foot is exposed, unlike Nos. 276 
and 277, and the right foot is traceable beneath the 
transparent drapery. Compared to those figures it 
has a longish face, and its ears are disproportionately 
long. The frill of the upper garment over the left arm 
is ornamental and schematic. This figure seems to be 
later in date than the two preceding ones. No. 279 : 

This Buddha figure, having a plain but slightly ellipti- 
cal halo, is also seated on lotus. The hair is treated 
as spiral ringlets and the drapery resembles that of 
No. 276. The front face of the seat bears a care- 
lessly engraved Kharoshthi inscription in two lines,. 
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"wliioh records the gift of one Budhoruma (Budhorumasa 
ianamukhe)} 

262, 265. — No. 265 : The end of the robe of this 
•enthroned Buddha figure is ornamentally treated as in 
No. 276, and like it this figure also has a portion of the 
■left foot exposed. The right foot is visible in outline 
through the transparent drapery. Bet-ween the two 
legs of the throne in front, against a hanging screen, 
there is a miniature replica of the figure above, attend- 
ed by two worshipping monks ; but it is very crudely 
executed. No. 262 ; The throne of this Buddha has a 
flower carved on each of its two sides and two Corin- 
thian pilasters on the front face. Between the pilasters 
are two kneeling monks and a couple of Buddhas seated 
in meditation, the figures being separated from one 
■another by trees. A portion of the left foot of the 
main figure is exposed. Stylistically it is related to 
Nos. 276 and 277, but represents a more convention- 
alized form and seems to be a later production. A point 
that may bo noted regarding the placing of the two 
palms is that in some specimens {e.g., No. 276) the 
two thumbs almost touch each other, placed in a 
■straight line, while in others they are placed one above 
the other {e.g., Nos. 276 and 262). 

335, 338. — No, 335 : This is also an enthroned Bud- 
dha (in showcase). The halo is arched by the over- 
hanging foliage of a tree. On the screen, between the 
legs of the throne, is the following Kharoshthi inscrip- 
tion in two lines : 

1 Budhamitrasa {Bu]dharalcshida- 

2 sa sadayarisa 

JKonow, C. I. I., Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 108 and PI. XXI, 2. 
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“ The gift of Buddhamitra, the companion of 
Bnddharakshita.”! No. 338 : In the same case is 
kept a Buddha seated on a box-shaped throne ; there 
is a hanging screen in front below the figure. The 
workmanship, as well as the particular form of the 
pedestal, seems to suggest a late date for this sculp- 
ture. 

263, 264, 334, 336. — No. 263 : Buddha is seated on {Hi) Buddha 
throne, ornamented with the usual flowers at the rao- 

sides and Corinthian pilasters in front. Between 
the pilasters is an alms-bowl attended by six 
kneeling devotees. - Brom the position of the right 
arm it appears to have been in the abhaya pose ; 
the left hand clutches the end of the upper garment 
which covers both the shoulders of the figure. No. 264 ; 

This image resembles No. 263 in every respect, 
except that on the front face the throne shows five 
seated Buddhas in meditation separated from one 
another by trees. No. 334 : This figure (in showcase) 
represents Buddha seated on throne on the front 
face of which are carved fom eglantine flowers (PI. II, b). 

The fore-parts of the arms are missing, but they were 
evidently in the same pose as those of No. 263. The 
halo is decorated at the edge by a zigzag line and is 
sbghtly inclined to front. The hair is treated in wavy 
curls and above the forehead runs in parallel horizontal 
lines. This is quite unlike the figures described above. 

Particularly noteworthy are the minute face and the 
slim body of the figure. It may be regarded as an 
illustration of the transitional type {circa 3rd century 


I Konow, 0 . 1 . 1 ., Vol. n. Part I, p. 109 and PI. XXI, 3. 
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A.D.). No. 336 : Buddha (in showcase) is here seated 
■on a box-shaped throne, in the same pose as in No. 263, 
hut with the right shoulder hare (PL II, a). The 
treatment of the hair has to he marked, specially the 
protuberant portion of the knot which is made 
highly ornamental. The face of the figure is small 
like that of No. 334. The front of the pedestal 
hears two Bodhisattva figures in meditation, of whom 
one holding a flask should be identified as Maitreya. 
Between the figures is depicted on a miniature 
scale the scene of the Indrasala Cave. Inside the 
■cave the Buddha is seated in meditation. To his left 
is the god Sakra with folded hands and to his right, 
the heavenly musician Pauohasikha playing on the 
lyre (cf. p. 62 above). 

Standing itgubks On a bench at the south-western corner of the 
■oOTERiNG PRO- Room (Nos. 254-61), and in a case inside (Nos. 332, 
TBCTioN exhibited figures of the Buddha in a stand- 

ing posture. Although in the majority of cases his 
hands are either damaged or missing, there is little 
idoubt that he is represented as offering ahliaya or 
protection indicated by a gesture of the right hand ; 

■ his left hand hangs down in a restful attitude, 
holding the hem of the garment. 

254 . — ^This is a well-known example which comes 
from Loriyan Tangai. The figure is very much 
■damaged ; the head and the fore-parts of the arms are 
missing. The rectangular pedestal is decorated with a 
flower on each of the two sides ; and on its front face 
is a miniature seated Maitreya holding a flask, attended 
by four devotees, two on either side. The same face 
also shows a pair of Corinthian pilasters, and the 
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projecting rim is ornamented in front with diamond 
pattern and at the sides with lotus petals. It may he 
observed that the relief on this pedestal, as on many 
others, shows rather crude workmanship. It bears an 
inscription in two lines, ^ in KharoshthI characters, 
which reads : 

1 Sa 111 loo 10 4 4 Prolhavadasa di 20 4 111 

BudliagliosTiasa danamu{lclio) 

2 Saghommasa sadamyarisa 

It records a donation (ddnamulcha) by one Budha- 
ghosha, i.e., Buddhaghosha, the companion {sadJiye- 
vihdrin) of Saghoruma, on the 27th day of the month 
of Pranshthapada, in the year 318 (see above, 
pp. 18-20). The gift is, of course, the image itself. 

253-261, 332, 337.— No. 255 : The hair of the Buddha 
is done into wavy locks separating from the middle of 
the forehead. The place of the urij.d is marked by a 
cavity in which originally a jewel must have been set. 
It should be observed that the right knee is slightly 
bent forward, which gives the idea of a reposeful atti- 
tude. This bending of the right or left knee is charac- 
teristic of many of the standing Buddhas in this Gallery. 
The image seems to have been treated originally with a 
coating of plaster, of which there are traces all over the 
body. No. 256 : The halo is decorated with triangular 
petals at the edge. The right hand of the Buddha is 
in the abhaya pose. There is a hole between the legs 
for a dowel, which appears also in Nos. 267 and 258. 
The rectangular pedestal bears in front a series of lotus 
petals beneath the feet of the figure, suggestive of the 

1 Konow, 0 . 1 . 1 ., Vol. 11, Part I, p. 107 and PI. XXI. 1. 
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'padma^ana, and below it is Maitreya bolding a flasks 
seated between a tree and a monk devotee ; at tbe- 
two ends of tbe relief are two Corinthian pilasters.. 
No. 251 : Tbe figure resembles in many respects No. 266,. 
lilre which it has also a halo wdth triangular petals. 
The rectangular pedestal shows on the front face an 
alms-bowl between two devotees and there is a Corin- 
thian pilaster at each end. No. 258 : Buddha’s pedestal 
is missing. An attempt is made in this sculpture tO' 
show the waist of the figure through the folds of the- 
drapery. The face is rather well modelled and wears a 
pleasant expression. Compared to it No. 267 appears 
rather stiff and formal. No. 259 : The figure stands 
on an oblong pedestal which is much damaged. The 
two sides of the pedestal bear the design of a honey- 
suckle. No. 260 : In this sculpture the Buddha stands 
on lotus (PI. Ill, a). Below is the kneeling figure- 
of a devotee. The halo is slightly elliptical and 
bears the triangular petal decoration. The relief folds- 
of the drapery are not so prominent, many of them 
being denoted by incised lines. The face is rather- 
minute, and on the whole the figure gives the idea 
not only of slimness but also of flatness. It is un- 
mistakably a late work. No. 261 : A peculiarity of 
this figure is that the head is bent to the left. 
No. 332 : The hair of the Buddha (in showcase) is- 
disposed of in bow-shaped parallel curves separating 
from the middle of the forehead, and tied up- 
into a knot by a string. The front face of the 
pedestal is decorated with a Bodhisattva figure seated 
in meditation between two devotees ; the relief has a 
Corinthian pilaster at each end ; and on each of the two- 
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sides is carved a flower. No. 337 : This figure (in 
showcase) has a small face, a slim body and delicate 
feet resting on lotus. The hair is tied into a knot 
by a string. The halo is decorated at the edge 
with a creeper pattern. The breasts are made un- 
usually prominent and shown through the folds of the 
drapery. Between the legs is a rectangular hole for 
dowel. On stylistic grounds this sculpture is assign- 
able to the transitional period {circa 3rd century A.D.). 

There are several fragments of Buddha figures in MisoKLi-ANEOtJS 
one of the inside cases. Among these special atten- 
tion may be drawn to the head No. 408. It has a 
longish face and ears, slightly contorted lips and sunken 
eyes. The hair of the Buddha is treated in the usual 
manner in wavy locks, but the knotted portion above 
the head shows a peculiar ornamentation. It rises in 
five tiers, one above the other, narrow at the top ; 
the uppermost tier resembles a wheel with spokes. 

339-346 . — Before we pass on to the next Section Past Buddhas 
we should consider the reliefs depicting the Past 
Buddhas. In addition to the images of Gautama, the 
Gandhara artists also made representations of the 
Six Buddhas who are supposed to have flourished 
before his time. They generally appear as standing 
(under umbrellas, as in No. 339), dressed in the garb 
of a monk ; and there is no attempt to differentiate 
them iconographically. In fact, they closely resemble 
the representations of the Buddha himself in all respects. 

Unlike Early Indian Schools, however, the Bodhi 
trees of the respective Buddhas are not shown. It 
may be noted that most of these reliefs bear the device 
of a doubled-up garland hanging between one Buddha 

a 
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figure aud anotlier. In Gandhara reliefs showing 
eight Buddha figures, the last one is Bodhisattva 
Maitreya, the Future Buddha aud the last hut one 
is Gautama. Often, as in a relief from Muhammad 
Nari reproduced- by Griinwedel,^ Maitreya can be 
recognized in the group from his flask. We shall 
discuss his features and insignia in greater detail when 
we deal with his separate representations. 


^ Grflnwedel, D, A, I., p. 130, fig. 82. See above, p. 18. 


IV. THE BODHISATTVAS 

The Bodhisattva images (see Introductory, pp. 16-18), Exhibitiok of 
■wliiclx should now engage our attention, are exhibited B°°®sattva 8 
on benches against the eastern and southern walls 
of the Gandhara Room, and also in a few showcases 
■(Nos. 283-327). Besides, some detached Bodhisattva 
heads are displayed separately in two of the cases to 
illustrate their peculiar coiffure and head-dress. 

301-302. — No, 302 : Maitreya stands on block- Stakdixq 
pedestal with left knee slightly bent forward. 
pedestal hears on the front face a seated figure in 
meditation attended by four devotees, and two 
Corinthian pilasters and a flower on each of the two 
sides. Over the head of the Bodhisattva is a large 
looped knot which is peculiar to Maitreya. He bears 
on the forehead the unm found in all Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas, and has a moustache, which is a 
common feature of the Bodhisattvas of Gandhara, 

The position of the broken right arm shows that 
originally it was lifted up, holding a part of the 
scarf. The left arm, which hangs down, probably carriM 
a vessel (c/. No. 301). The figure wears sandals, each 
of its two straps being ornamented with a lion-head. 

No. 301 : Here Maitreya carries a narrow-mouthed 
decorated vesseB in his left hand, and his right knee is 

X The vessel has been taken by Fouoher to be a type of towaa- 
4cdu (4. 0. B. G., tome II, Pt. I, pp. 218, 234). Another type is 
the spouted flagon which occurs frequently in Gandhara reliefs, 
for instance, in the Nativity scene. The narrow-mouthed vessel of 
Maitreya is probably a receptacle of holy water or one used for 
noreinonial purposes. Similar vessels with studded gems are 
( S7 ) 
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slightly bent forward. The hair of the figure, unlike 
that of No, 302, falls in wavy locks on the shoulders,, 
and a part of it is tied into a knot over the head, being 
held there by a network of beads set with two flowers, 
in front. The necklaces and breast-chains are much 
damaged ; one of them has a clasp in the shape of a 
horned animal-head. The armlet which the figure 
wears shows a pattern that occurs frequently in the 
jewellery of these Bodhisattvas. It is a group of four 
conical leaves around a circle, set within a rectangular 
compartment. As regards the vessel it may be noted 
that it is profusely decorated, the two principal 
motifs being the lotus petals and ‘ the four leaves ’ just 
mentioned. 

294, 295, 297, 299, 800. —No. 300 : This is also pro- 
bably Maitreya. His hair falls in wavy looks on the 
shoulders and is partly tied into a knot over head by 
means of a chain of beads. The uppermost necklace 
has animal-head clasps, which is a common feature 
of Gandhara jewellery.^ No. 299 : Maitreya carries a 
vessel in the left hand. The pedestal, ornamented 
with Corinthian pilasters, shows an alms-bowl under 
an umbrella, and four devotees, two females and two 
males, of whom one is bearded. No. 297 : It is a 
fairly successful attempt to depict a youthful figure. 
The hair is treated as in Nos. 301, 300 and 299. 
The armlet bears the ‘ four leaves ’ pattern and the 
straps of the sandal are decorated with lion-head. 

curiously enough known from the Scythian art of South Russia 
and have been found in the Sarmatian graves {lst-2nd centuries 
A.D.). Cf. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and OreeJcs in South Susaia, 
p. 132, fig. 18, 3. 

J See above, pp. 16-17. 
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Between the Corinthian pilasters on the pedestal is 
a Bodhisattva seated in meditation, attended by 
two devotees (PI. Ill, b). No. 295 : Maitreya in 
this sculpture prefers to wear wooden sandals in- 
stead of the usual leather ones of the strapped 
pattern. No. 294: The halo of the Bodhisattva is 
slightly concave and decorated with a zigzag line at 
the edge. He has the usual ornaments. The vessel 
he holds in left hand shows a definite deterioration 
of the type. The pedestal is decorated with a 
honeysuckle device in panel. The figure is probably of 
the transitional period (circa 3rd century A.D.). 

306, 310, 311, 314, 325-27. —No. 306: This figure 
(in showcase), probably one of Maitreya, stands 
on lotus. The uppermost necklace has two human 
figures facing each other, as clasps, instead of the usual 
animal-heads. The portion of the breast around the 
right nipple is unusually developed. The straps of the 
sandals are decorated with animal-heads. No. 311 : 
The halo of the image (in showcase) is decorated at 
the edge with a zigzag line. The ear-omament is a 
pendant animal figure and the uppermost necklace is 
fitted with homed animal-head clasps. The straps of 
the sandals are also decorated with animal-heads. The 
scarf passing over the arms falls on the left side, 
terminating in an ornamental knot. The string fasten- 
ing the loin-cloth at the waist is visible through the 
transparent drapery. The pedestal is similar to that of 
No. 297. No. 310 : The halo of the figure (in show- 
case) is plain and the treatment of the hair is like that 
of No. 311, although it is rather crudely executed. 
The figure has the region of the navel exposed, 
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unlike Fo. 311. It has the usual block-pedestal with 
decoration similar to that of No. 297. No. 314 ; The 
halo of this figxae (in showcase) is decorated at the edge 
with a series of triangular petals. The armlets are 
not shown at all. The navel of the figure is marked 
by an oblique stroke and is not circular as in the earlier 
representations. The sandal straps are ornamented 
with two flowers instead of animal-heads. The pedestal 
is of oblong shape, of which the top portion resembles a 
lotus and the bottom shows two Corinthian pilasters ; 
in between the pilasters is an almsbowl attended by 
two devotees. This form of the pedestal, which has 
the Corinthian pilasters as well as the shape of a lotus, 
is interesting, as it marks the transition from the 
pilastered throne to the lotus-seat which became a regular 
feature during the Gupta period in Northern India 
(see p. 26 above). No, 326: The Bodhisattva (in 
showcase) stands on lotus, holding a plain vessel in his 
left hand (PI. V, b). His halo is decorated with trian- 
gular petals at the edge. A point worthy of note is 
that the figure has bare feet. Its crude and stumpy 
treatment, the peculiar halo and the lotus pedestal 
undoubtedly mark it as a late product. No. 325 : 
In this the Bodhisattva (in showcase) stands on a 
block-pedestal decorated with three eglantine flowers 
in front and a plant design on each of the two sides. 
He wears knobbed wooden sandals instead of the 
strapped ones. In point of treatment the figure 
resembles No. 326, from which probably it is not 
far removed in date. No. 327 : Bodhisattva on block- 
pedestal (in showcase) ornamented with two Corin- 
thian pilasters, between which there is a Bodhisattva 
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seated in meditation attended by two devotees. The 
halo is decorated at the edge by a zigzag line. The 
figure is bedecked with the usual ornaments. Its hair 
has the peculiar network of beads with a crescent 
in front above a circle, A s im ilar ornament appears 
on the heads of Sassanian kings on their coins. 

The halo is pierced with a hole for dowel, and so also 
is the back-slab between the feet. 

288, 289, 293. — No. 293 : The Bodhisattva is seated Sbatbd Maitbuxa 
on lotus, in meditative pose, with hands placed on the mo-q-bxs 
lap, holding a vessel suspended through the fingers. 

He has a plain halo and the usual necklace, breast- 
chains, ear-rings, bangles and armlets. No. 289 : 

This image is similar to No. 293. Of its necklaces the 
uppermost one has animal-head clasps, between which 
is inserted a faceted bead. No. 288 : This is also a 
lotus-seated Maitreya (PI. IV, b), holding a vessel as 
in No. 293. On the top of the halo there is trace of the 
pivot of the umbrella staff. A feature about the head, 
which is clear in this figme, is that the large knot of 
hair rests on a high protuberance like the ushijUsha 
of Gandhara Buddhas. 

283, 284, 308, 309. — No. 284: The Bodhisattva is 
seated on throne decorated with a crude Corinthian 
pilaster at each end and a row of six Bodhisattvas 
seated in meditation in between. His hair, unlike 
that of No. 288, is decorated with a network of beads 
and does not show the top-knot. The right hand is 
lifted up in the ahJiaya pose and the left holds the 
vessel (PI, IV, a). No. 283 : This image also represents 
Maitreya seated on throne {simhdsana) decorated with 
two lions, one at each end. The top-knot has 
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degenerated into an element somewhat resembling the 
peacock’s crest. The halo is slightly elliptical and has 
an indented line all along the edge. The vessel, it 
should be noted, bears no decoration. The figure has 
only two necklaces of which the upper one has animal- 
head clasps ; and the ear-ornaments consist of pendant 
animal figures. The armlets are not shown at all. 
The scarf covers the left shoulder and the breast, and 
leaves the right shoulder bare. The drapery is treated 
in a very much conventional way, being almost wholly 
indicated by incised lines. The figure is undoubtedly 
a late product of tlie School. No. 308 : The throne of 
Maitreya (in showcase) is supported by two lions. The 
pupils of the eyes of the figure are marked. He holds 
a flask between the fingers of his left hand, and the 
right hand is raised in the attitude of ahhaya. He 
has got three necklaces and breast-chains instead of 
four. The figure bears a Kharoshthi inscription of two 
lines on the back, not yet noticed by any scholar, 
of which only the portion ka i 100, probably standing 
for kah, 400, i.e,, ‘ the year 400 ’ of some era is 
intelligible. No. 309 : Maitreya (in showcase) is 
seated in meditative pose on throne, the legs of which 
are treated like the lion’s paws. The figure is executed 
in flat relief, A screen hanging between the legs of 
the throne bears the figures of two devotees and a 
lamp burning. 

296, 298. — No. 298 : This Bodhisattva standing on 
lotus is probably Avalokiteivara. He wears the usual 
jewellery and sandals ; the central motif of the armlet 
is a flower. His turban is studded in front with a 
conical jewel, and shows behind the ears two hanging 
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looped knots wkick are found also in other images, e.g,, 
Nos. 296, 307 and 318. These appendages are similar 
to those in the head-dresses of Parthian kings of the 
first and second centuries A.D., appearing on their 
coins.i No. 296 : In point of style it is similar in every 
respect to the preceding figure. The Bodhisattva 
stands on lotus. The left hand rests on the hip, holding 
the scarf. An unusual feature is that the head of the 
figure is bent to the left side. On the pedestal to his 
left is a miniature figure of a devotee with folded hands. 
This Bodhisattva has the same type of head-dress and 
armlet as in No. 298. 

292 . — Here a Bodhisattva is seated in meditation on 
throne, the front face of which shows a similar figure 
in meditative pose attended by four devotees. He 
has two necklaces, a breast-chain, and a pecuHar turban 
ornamented by two animal-heads in front and a grffin 
on each side. The muscles of the breast and belly are 
treated in a realistic manner, suggestive of early 
workmanship. 

287, 290, 291. — No. 291 : This is Bodhisattva Padma- 
papi seated on throne. His right hand is in the abhaya 
pose and the left holds a lotus with stem. He has a 
turban with a conical ornament, showing the usual 
knots at the two sides. The two devotees on the 
pedestal, attending on a meditating Bodhisattva, 
considered from their head-dresses, may be Brahma 
on the right and Sakra on the left. No. 290 : This 
Bodhisattva, who is also Padmapapi (holding a lotus), 
is seated on a high cushioned throne with long baluster 

iSee coins of Artabanus III.— Wroth, Catalogue of the Coins 
of Parthia, PI. XXV, fig. 6. 
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legs. His left foot and the sandal of the right foot 
rest on a stool, ■while the right leg is bent across the left 
knee. He has the usual ornaments and his turban 
bears an animal-head in the centre instead of the conical 
ornament of No. 291. The forepart of the right arm 
is missing, but from what remains there is no doubt 
that the figure was in the attitude of offering protection. 
No. 287 : Here also we have an image of Padmapapi 
(PL V, a). He is represented as seated on a high 
decorated stool of wicker-work over which are placed 
two cushions, one upon another. It may be noted 
that this type of throne is found also in a Mathura 
Bodhisattva (see above, p. 25). The right arm, which 
was evidently in the abluiya pose, is now broken ; the 
left hand holds a full-blown lotus. The left foot as 
well as the sandal of the right one rests on a stool 
bearing the appearance of the seed-vessel of the lotus, 
while the right leg is drawn up (c/. No. 290). The back- 
slab representing the rear part of the throne is decorat- 
ed with scroll pattern. The stool bears a fragmentary 
Kharoshtihi inscription which reads ; AmoTiaasa dana~ 
mukJie .... i.e., ‘ Gift of Amoghaka.’^ 

285, 320. — No. 285 : A Bodhisattva seated in medita- 
tion on throne. He wears the peculiar turban with 
conical ornament and side knots. The front face of 
the throne shows in relief a Bodhisattva similarly 
seated, attended by two devotees. No. 320 ; The 
Bodhisattva (in showcase) is seated in meditation. 
He wears the four necklaces and breast-chains and 
also a lion-shaped ear-ornament attached to a hanging 

'Konow reads Akshaiasa (0. 1. 1., Vol. II, Pt, I, p. 110), 
while Vogel reads Amohakasa {A. S. if., 1903-4, p. 264). 
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chain. He has a turban bedecked with jewels, the 
central ornament being a lion’s head disgorging pearl 
strings. The figure is seated on a throne with legs 
simulating lion’s paws. 

307, 315. — No. 307 : This standing figure (in show- 
case) is probably Avalokite^vara. The right arm is 
bent inwards touching the body, while the left arm 
which is broken probably rests on the hip. The tur- 
ban is decorated with the usual conical ornament, 
and below it are prominently shown the wavy tresses 
of hair. The folds of the drapery are suggested by 
indentations and not relief lines. Of the ornaments, 
the usual breast-chain stretching sideways is wanting 
in this image. Mark the plain character of the ear- 
ornament and the armlet worn by the figure. It is 
undoubtedly a late product of the School. No. 315 : 
Here the Bodhisattva (in showcase) stands on block- 
pedestal, on which are carved two Corinthian pilasters 
with a seated Buddha in meditation in between, 
attended by four devotees. The loin-cloth of the 
Bodhisattva is tied with an ornamental belt and he has 
two necklaces and a breast-chain of amulets. The 
turban does not bear the conical ornament ; instead of 
it there is the device of a Garuda carrying off a human 
being or a Naga. A similar Garuda device occurs 
also on two fragmentary pieces, viz., Nos. 167 and 168, 
of the Museum. Below the Qarutja figure there are 
two griffins facing each other. The circular plastic 
layer around the head of Garuda is probably meant 
to represent its halo. 

312 . — The Bodhisattva (in showcase) is seated on 
throne in meditative pose, holding what looks like a 
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closed lotus but may have been a crude representation 
of tbe vessel held by Maitreya figures. The hair is, 
however, not treated like that of Maitreya but resembles 
that of Avalokite^vara. 

318 . — The figure (in showcase) which is standing may 
be that of Avalokite^vara having the turban studded 
with the conical ornament. The stylized drapery and 
the elongated ear-lobes are indications of a late period. 

316, 317, 323, 324.~No. 316: This Bodhisattva (in 
showcase) w;hos6 face bears a characteristic Mongolian 
cut is seated, probably on the seed-vessel of a lotus, and 
is in the preaching' attitude. The sculpture is crudely 
executed and may be one of the latest products of the 
Gandhara School. No. 317 : The Bodhisattva figure 
(in showcase) is seated on throne. The right hand 
was probably raised in the attitude of abhaya and the 
left touched the end of the garment ; both the 
hands are now broken. It has staring eyes with 
pupils well marked. The halo, which is plain, 
is rather small as compared to that of other 
figures. The figure has a short necklace, a hanging 
chain and a jewelled turban with fan-like crest. On 
the forehead there is an empty hole which must 
have once contained a jewel. There is another hole 
through the breast of the figure, which was probably 
used for a dowel. It is undoubtedly another late 
product of the School. No. 323 : The Bodhisattva (in 
showcase) is seated on throne in meditative pose, 
wearing the usual necklaces, etc. The throne has 
baluster legs between which there is a foot-stool. 
The figure wears a turban with jewelled front and pro- 
bably represents Avalokite^vara. The halo is decorated 
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witi. a zigzag line at the edge and forms part of the 
back-slab (as in mediaeval sculpture). The wavy line 
decoration of the halo is continued further on the back. 
No. 324 : Here the Bodhisattva (in showcase) is seated 
with one leg tucked up and the other hanging down. 
The right hand, which is broken, was probably raised 
in the attitude of abhaya, while the left hand holds a 
lotus {Padmapdiiii). The figure wears a turban, 
bedecked with a string of pearls, and other usual 
ornaments. 



V. HlRITl AND PlNCHIKA 


Stoey or 
HiEITl 


Sculptures representing the semi-divine Yaksha 
couple Hariti and Panchika are exhibited in a case 
of this Gallery (Nos. 110-120). Their identification 
is principally based on an account given by the 
Chinese traveller I-tsing (671 A.D.). In a former 
birth Hariti, from some cause or other, made a vow 
to devour all the babes at Rajagriha. “ In conse- 
quence of this wicked vow, she forfeited her life, and 
was reborn as a Yakshi, and gave birth to five hundred 
children. Everyday she ate some babes at Rajagriha, 
and the people informed the Buddha of this fact. He 
took and concealed one of her own children, which she 
called Her Beloved Child. She sought for it from place to 
place, and at last happened to find it near the Buddha.” 
“ Art thou so sorry,” said the World-honoured One to 
her, “ for thy lost child, thy beloved ? Thou lament- 
est for only one lost out of five hundred ; how much 
more grieved are those who have lost their only one or 
two children on account of thy cruel vow ? ” Touched 
by these words, soon the ogress was converted, but in 
her anxiety for her children she asked the Buddha, 
“ How shall my five himdred children subsist hereafter 
The Buddha replied, “ In every monastery, where 
Bhikshus dwell, thy family shall partake of sufficient 
food, offered by them everyday.” The Chinese tra- 
veller observes : “ For this reason, the image of 
Hariti is found either in the porch or in a corner of 
the dining-hall of all Indian monasteries depicting 
( 98 ) 
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her as holding a babe in her arms, and round her knees 
three or five children.”^ 

Hariti, who is represented in Gandhara sculpture Hee Ebpeesenta- 
either as standing or seated, can be readily recognized iious 
from the children hanging around her. Her male 
companion has been identified as the Yaksha War-lord 
{sendpati) Panchika.^ In the standing figures he is 
rather scantily dressed ; he wears just a loin-cloth 
(kaupma), while another cloth hangs loosely around his 
body, leaving bare the upper part and almost the whole 
of the lower, in which respect he resembles the figure of 
Vajrapapi occurring in some reliefs.® In one of the 
sculptures (No. 112) he appears bearded, with a child 
resting on his right arm, which reminds one of Silenus 
carrying the infant Dionysus. Most of the sculptures 
in our collection representing the standing group 
seem to be earlier than the seated figures, inasmuch as 
the latter are generally crude in execution. In the 
muscular treatment of Panohika, as well as in the 
drapery of his wife and of his own, especially in the 
standing figures, one sees an unmistakable HeUenistio 
influence. In some reliefs {e.g., Nos. 113, 117, 118) 
it is clear that Hariti wears shoes, which again is to be 
regarded as an un-Indian feature. Both Hariti and 
Panchika are dispensers of riches. The military career 
of Panchika is suggested by the lance upon which in 
the seated figures he is made to lean, while his role as 
a dispenser of fortune can be guessed from the purse 

' Takakusu, A liecord of the Buddhist Religion by I-tsing, Oxford, 

1890, p. 37. 

® Pot a full account of tkis couple see Pouolier, A. 0. B. 0., 
tome II, pp. 102-102. 

’ Cf, remark above, p. 9. 
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held by him in some reliefs (not represented in the 
Indian Museum). Quite in keeping with this, Hariti 
often carries a cornucopia or ‘ the horn of plenty 
while in some cases she is seen as doling out eatables 
in a pan-shaped vessel. Some sculptures again re- 
present coins being poured out of a bag beneath the 
feet of the seated couple. Most of the sculptures in our 
collection are fragmentary and do not preserve all these 
features, but representations of Hariti and Panchika 
have been discovered in Glandhara in abundance and 
are kept in other Museums, in which the various 
characteristics can be observed. 

110-116. — No. 110 : The couple, Hariti and Pan- 
chika, are standing under a tree in blossom, the male 
occupying a place to the right of the female (PI. XIT, 6). 
The right hand of Panchika rests on his hip and the left 
hand on the shoulder of his wife. She stretches out 
her right hand towards her husband, while in the left 
she carries an object looking like a noose. A naked 
child stands between them. There is another figure 
-in the upper background which also may be that of a 
child. No. Ill : Similar to above, but the male 
stands to the left of the female. The right hand of 
Panchika, which is partly missing, seems to be clasping 
the left hand of Hariti. There is the figure of a child 
in the upper background and another such figure 
appears standing between the couple. No. 112 : 
Panchika is here represented as bearded. His right 
hand, which is lost, was evidently placed on hip and 
the left arm on the shoulder of his wife who turns to 
the right and seems to be fleeing from him. A small 
naked child rests on the right arm of Panchika. 
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No. 113 : The same couple standing under blossoming 
trees, the male occupying a position to the left of the 
female. Haritl holds by the right hand the handle 
of a pan-shaped vessel, evidently containing eatables. 
A naked child stands between them, while another 
child is seated to the left of Pafichika. No. 114 ' 
Panchika seems to be offering something, while a child 
is striding towards Haritf. The execution is crude as 
compared to the foregoing example.s. No. 116: This 
shows only the erect muscular figure of a male person, 
who from the treatment and drapery appears to }>e no 
other than Panchika, the sculpture being the fragment 
of a relief representing this couple. 

nr-m.—No. 117: They are here seated on a 
long bench. The left foot of pahehika resta on a stool, 
while on another stool are placed both the feet of HaritL 
Pafichika is dressed in tunic and carries a lance. A 
child appears between them as usual, and i.s seen 
approaching towards Hariti. No. 118 : This is another 
representation of the same couple seated on a bench. 
Panchika holds a howl before his wife from which 
the latter seems to have taken out some eatables for 
herself, and perhaps also for her child who is seen in 
the upper background. There is a halo round the head 
of Hariti. No. 119 : Another relief showing the sanie 
couple seated as in Ntt. 117. Panchika who carries 
a lance has a halo round his head, Ao. 120: Here 
the same couple is .seated us in No, 117. 



VI. MISCELLANEOUS 


A. Additional Eelief Scenes' 

Addiscional Miscellaneous reliefs (Nos. 121-149) illustrating scenes 

EKUErs of the Buddha’s life, which are either unidentified or 

whose identification is still doubtful, or such as are 
duplicates of those already described, are exhibited 
separately on the inner side of showcases to the south 
of the Central Stupa. 

Buddha oiteeihg — This relief is divided into three panels by 

pilasters. The major portion of one of the panels is 
missing, leaving only a figure of Vajrapapi. He is 
fully dressed, wears stockings and has a cap-like head- 
gear. The middle panel shows the Buddha under a 
tree, his right hand raised in the attitude of ahhaya. 
He is attended by four persons one of whom is carrying 
sime offering. In the next panel, the Buddha turns 
towards a person who stands in front of a hut, holding 
a pot in hand. Here Vajrapani, who accompanies the 
Buddha, carries the thunderbolt in the right hand and 
a fly-whisk in the left. He is dressed as in the other 
panel. There are also two other figures one of which 
seems to wear a jewelled crown. The relief remains 
unidentified. 

Buddha’s eepast ]22, 123 . — These two reliefs probably illustrate the 
story of Srigupta. Mark the table of eatables placed 
before the Buddha, the bowl in his hand and also the 
monks engaged in eating, before each of whom a table 
is likewise spread. No. 123 is a fragment, while No. 122 
( 102 ) 
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retains most of the details. The latter shows a person 
approaching with a bowl or dish in hand preceded by 
two other persons. The middle one who is looking 
back towards the dish-bearer may be Srlgupta. The 
person standing to the right of the Buddha with folded 
hands is probably Srigupta again after his discomfiture.^ 
i2t5. — It belongs to a group of three stelae and is Stklb with Lira 
divided into at least five rectangular panels arranged Scenes 
vertically, flanked by a number of smaller panels which 
are purely of a decorative character. The larger 
panels represent scenes from the Buddha’s life. In 
the topmost panel, which is very much damaged, the 
Buddha is seated with his right hand in abhaya atti- 
tude. In the next, a Bodhisattva is standing, sur- 
rounded by a number of attendants. This probably 
shows Gautama in the Tushita heaven where he was 
residing in the company of gods prior to his descent on 
earth. In the third panel, he appears again in the role 
of the Buddha, seated in the same attitude as in the 
topmost one, and to his right is a boy standing with 
folded hands, who may be Rahula.^ The fomth 
panel shows again a standing Bodhisattva as in the 
second panel, and in the fifth one a Buddha is seated 
under a tree in the meditative pose. 

126. — The preaching Buddha seated on a high Geeat Mieaolb 
lotus-scat seems to be a part of the Great Miracle 
scene.^ A noteworthy feature of almost all the reliefs 
of the Great Miracle, as here, is the flowers and garlands 
appearing above the Buddha’s head. 

^ Cf. above, p. 50. For another interpretation of Ko. 122 a^e 
JBloeh, Supp. Cat., p. 24. 

“ Cf. above, p. SI. 

’ Cf. above, p. 63. 
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127. — It illustrates the conversion of Urubilva 
Kafyapa (above, p. 49). The execution is rather crude. 

128. — The subject matter of this relief is the sub- 
duing of the elephant Nalagiri by the Buddha at Eaja- 
griha (above, p. 64). 

ISO, 131 . — Both represent the Buddha preaching 
to lay disciples and monks. 

129. — This seems to consist of two scenes. On the 
right, the Buddha appears with Vajrapani, and a 
person is taking out something from a vessel probably 
to make an offering. The other scene on the left shows 
the Bodhisattva Maitreya seated on a throne holding a 
vessel in hand, attended by a number of persons, some 
of whom are seated on high stools. This scene remains 
unidentified. 

133 . — This is another of the stelae and consists of 
six panels vertically arranged, one above the other. 
Along the right side of these panels there occur a number 
of smaller compartments, each depicting a couple of 
boys in various playful attitudes. The corresponding 
portion along the left side also shows decorative figures, 
but it is very much damaged. In the centre, the top- 
most panel represents the Nursling of the Dead Woman^ 
the second one, the Great Miracle of SravastI, the third,, 
the Submission of Naga Kalika, the fourth, the Buddha 
preaching, the fifth, the Bodhisattva standing among 
devotees, and the lowermost one depicts a preaching, 
scene in which the Buddha appears seated as in the 
fourth panel. 


Visit to — It shows the Buddha seated on a throne 

APiLAVASTu ? supported by lions (sithhdsana), his right hand lifted 
up as in the preaching scene. To his left are 
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seated a number of princely figures, two of whom, 
evidently a king and a queen, sit cross-legged on invert- 
ed lotuses. On two sides of the Buddha’s head flowers 
are depicted as in the Great Miracle scene. The identity 
of this scene is doubtful, but it may represent the 
Buddha’s visit to Kapilavastu where he preached to 
the Sakyas. The two figures seated on lotuses may in 
that case be Suddhodaiia and Mahaprajapati. A similar 
relief is exhibited on the northern wall (No. 131 a), 
in which the story is delineated on a larger scale. 

135. — In this scene the figure of the Buddha occurs ASauuMiLA ? 
twice and a man is seen lowering his head, the locks 

of his hair stretched over the ground. This relief 
remains unidentified, but the occurrence of the stoop- 
ing figure seems to suggest his identity with Ahguli- 
mala,^ the murderer ’ who cut off a finger from each 
person he killed, and strung the fingers into a garland ’ 
which he wore. Eventually, even this murderer was 
converted by the Buddha. The Chinese travellers 
Ea-hien and Hiuen-tsang refer to the story of Aftguli- 
mala and place his conversion at Sravasti. 

136. — The Buddha is seated under a tree in the atti- Buddha’s 
tude of preaching, with the right hand raised in the 
ahliaya pose. Originally it must have consisted of two 
scenes. One of the scenes was depicted in the right hand 
section of the relief, the major portion of which is miss- 
ing. But we can recognize a monk carrying a stool or a 

seat with both hands (c/. No. 146). It may denote the 
offering of a seat to the Buddha, so that the panel 

1 (7/. Foucher, A. 6*. B. ff., tome II, p. 12, fig. .WI. Also Hardy, 

Manual of Buddhim, Second ed., p. 257 and Wattens, On Yuan 
Ghwang, Vol. I, p. 381. 
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probably depicts bis reception at a particular place.* 
In tbe left band portion of tbe relief tbe Buddba is 
beiug approached by a lady, and at least two monks 
are seated by bis side. According to Block® this 
relief may represent bis reception at Vaisali and tbe 
donation of a mango grove to tbe Buddha by tbe 
courtezan Amrapali. But this is doubtful. 

138. — In this relief the Buddha appears with Vajra- 
papi and tw'o adoring figures, and a man is engaged in 
plucking probably a flower from a tree. This also 
has not been identified. 

137 . — This is a unique scene not noticed elsewhere. 
Under a tree is a brick-built hut with a parrot perched 
on it. A man is tied to the tree, while some armed 
guards are waiting behind tbe but. Towards the man, 
who seems to have been condemned to death, tbe 
Buddha is approaching followed by Vajrapapi and 
others. Vairapapi carries a thunderbolt and a fly- 
whisk. This scene has not yet been identified. 

139. — This is another stele like Hos. 118 and 119, 
divided into six panels arranged in a vertical row. 
A scroll pattern runs along tbe right side and a 
vertical series of arches with a boy under each arch 
in different, poses occurs along tbe left side. Of the 
middle panels, the second, the fourth and the sixth 
are practically the same, showing a Bodbisattva stand- 
ing under an umbrella surrounded by a number of 

^ III connection with tho Buddha’s reception at Sarnath there 
is an account in Lai., I, p. 408 {kaichit asamm-upanamayati sma, 
etc.) which notes the formalities to be observed on such occasions. 

’ Supp. Cat., p. 20 ; cf. similar reliefs identifled as Amrapall’s 
donation of the Mango grove in Foucher, A. G. B, O., tome I, 
p. 487, fig. 244 and p. 401, fig. 245. 
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devoteeS) which probably illustrates his life in the 
Tushita heaven. The first panel shows the Buddha 
standing, but does not recall any particular scene. 

The third panel may repre.sent the Offering of Dust by 
two boys (p. 68 above), while the fifth one should be 
identified as the Invitation of Srigupta. Tn the latter, 
the Buddha and his disciples stand on lotuses and a 
man, evidently Srigupta, is taking something (food) 
out of a bow'l held by an attendant (p. 67 above). 

liO . — Fragment showing a person fallen on his Maij caebikd 
back, his right hand resting on the mouth of 

, ' ^ STivlSAM. 

pitcher. It seems that the person has gone to fetch 
water from a tank or a stream and there met with an 
accident. He is evidently being carried away. Separat- 
ed from him by a tree stands another figure, no doubt 
the same man proceeding to the water before the 
accident. To hi.s right is a hut in which a woman is 
seated. It may represent a Jataka story, probably 
the Bya)na-jd(aJca. 

141 . — This is a fragment of a big relief containing Gom bejoiotso 
five mutilated figures some of which represent gods. 

One of them is standing with folded hands and 
another is whistling with two fingers placed at the 
mouth and waving a scarf, as a sign of rejoicing.^ 

A similar figure occurs in a group in No. 128, which 
represents the subduing of Nalagiri, and also in the 
scene of the Nativity, e.g. in Nos. 15 and 16. 

^ In the Divy. (p. 1.58), the gods are said to have been engaged 
in rejoicing and waved their garment {chailn-mkihepa) when the 
Buddha perfornwd the Great Miracle at Sravastl. No. 141 may 
as well be a part of a relief representing that soone. For a similar 
rendering of the rejoicing of the gods .see the Enlightenment scene 
at Bharhut. 
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142. — It is a part of a relief showing Mara approach- 
ing the Buddha with a view to dissuade him from 
austerities. A seat is placed under the Bodhi tree and 
near it Mara, his wife and companions are waiting. 

144. — It is divided into two panels separated by a 
pilaster. The right one shows the Buddha approach- 
ing the Bodhi tree followed by Vajrapapi and four 
other attendants including a monh (see above, p. 45). 
The left panel shows the Buddha standing, surrounded 
by devotees and Vajrapapi. It may be noted that 
in the right panel Vajrapapi is dressed in kilt, whereas 
in the left one ho appears almost nude. 

143, 146.— IxL relief No. 143, the Buddha, as sugges- 
ted by the symbol of a deer, is delivering the First 
Sermon (above, p. 48). There are three arched panels 
above. The topmost panel shows Maitreya standing 
with two adoring figures at his sides. The middle panel 
has three figures peeping out of a balcony, and the 
lowermost one depicts the worship of the Buddha’s 
bowl. Another example of the First Sermon scene 
is No. 146. The audience here includes three monks 
seated by the side of the Buddha and a person lean- 
ing on a staff listening to him with all attention. 

145. — In this relief the Buddha is seen approaching 
a seat. Behind are Vajrapapi and a number of 
persons in princely attire. Facing him are the five 
disciples and also a group of persons richly dressed. 
One of the monks seems to be offering a seat 
to the Buddha. There are also present a few gods, one 
of whom is throwing flowers. Most of the persona 
stand with folded hands, and Vajrapapi carries in the 
left hand a thunderbolt and in the right a fly-whisk 
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with, which he is fanning the Buddha. This relief 
probably represents the Buddha’s reception at Sarnath 
before he delivered the First Sermon,^ Cf, No. 136. 

147. — There are six figures in this relief including Supplicating 
the Buddha. He is standing with his right hand raised Naoa (ApaUu ?) 
in the attitude of giving protection {ahliaya) to a 
supplicating Naga who is kneeling before him as in 

the scene of Apalala. In the centre, a woman is being 
dragged away by a man, and at the left end a ponson v 

(Vajrapani ?) is represented as throwing something. 

Below him is the much damaged figure of a person who 
seems to be engaged in collecting some object from the 
ground. 

148. — ^At the extreme right of the relief, a man is Buddha, 
standing at a gateway with bent head and clasped 
hands, evidently welcoming somebody. To the left 

is a group of seven figures of which four appear to be 
divinities. The second figure from the right holds 
something in its uplifted right hand. The next bears 
resemblance to the Avalokite^vara figures of the Gan- 
clhara School with the conical jewel in the crest. 

Before it kneels a figure with folded hands. Nearby is 
another with flowing hair which may represent Maitreya. 

At the end of the group appears the Buddha attemled 
by Vajrapani. 

149. — The principal figure in the relief is a Buddha Buddha and 
sitting cross-legged. A monk kneels before him, and 

there are besides a male and a female dressed in princely 
attire. In the background is a tree in which is stationed 
A female figure, evidently representing some tree-spirit. 


‘ Bahni, Indian Art and Letters, Loadon, N. S., Vol. VIII, p. 122. 
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B. Stuccoes and Terracottas 

So far we have been examining sculptures all execut- 
ed in stone. We should now consider a selected group 
of stuccoes and terracottas, comprising figures and 
heads of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, etc. (Nos. 373-398). 
In this group may be seen also an Atlante figure 
(No. 381) which radically differs in treatment from those 
in stone (p. 112 below). Some of the stuccoes come 
from Taxila, a few samples from which site are also 
exhibited in a showcase in the southern section of the 
New Hall adjoining. Along with the stuccoes displayed 
in the Gandhara Boom there arc two profusely orna- 
mented terracotta heads (Nos. 397, 398). Of these, 
No. 397, with a faint smile on its lips, shows delicate 
modelling and is particularly attractive. 

The stuccoes from Taxila were excavated at Jaulian 
and other sites by the Archajological Department. 
The site of Jaulian (6th century A. D.), representing 
one of the latest Buddhist settlements of Taxila, 
yielded not only stucco figures but also figures 
made of clay, while the stone sculptures found 
there were remarkably few. This paucity may be 
attributed partly to the long distance separating Taxila 
from the hills of the northern borderland of Peshawar 
and partly to the supersession of stone by stuccO' 
in the decoration of buildings that generally took place 
all over Gandhara. Foucher observes, “ Nowhere yet 
have any stuccoed monuments been brought to light 
and preserved in such a good condition as the Jaulian 
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stupas.”^ There is no doubt that stucco played 
an important part in the later stages of the Gandhara 
School, and incidentally it is worth noting that con- 
temporary stucco figures are much superior to those 
executed in stone. ^ Indeed the specimens that are 
exhibited here show exqiiisite modelling and a remark- 
able variety of types. In our collection there are 
just a few fragments of .stucco figures (displayed in 
another room) from the Buddhist Stupa of Mohenjo- 
daro in Sind. These, referable to about the third 
century A. D., show definitely the technique of 
the Later Gandhara School. Decoration of Buddhist 
buildings by stucco seems to have been greatly in vogue 
on the North-Western Frontier from about this time 
down to the 5th century A. D. It was practised also 
in Afghanistan and Central Asia. In the Kabul valley, 
which includes ancient Kapi4a (Kohistan) and 
Nagarahara (Jalalabad), sonre of the masterpieces in 
stucco have been discovered by the French Mission.® 

These have come from Bamiyan, Hadda and other 
sites, dating from the third and fourth centuries A. D. 

C. Decoiutivb Sculptures and Architectural 
Pieces 

The visitor may now proceed to the outer show- Misokllarbous 
cases on the north, facing the Bharhut Boom, which BELrars 
contain certain select examples of architectural pieces 
and decorative sculptures collected from various places 

1 Memoirs of the Archaological Survey of India, Nn. 7, p. 22. 

“ Cf. remarks, pp. 21, 28 above. 

’ey. e.g. Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaology, Keru 
Institute, 1028, PI. V, a. 
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Atlantbs 


Tbuh-spirit, 
Dbistking couple 
AND WEESTLBES 


in Gandhara (ISTos. 150-253). A few of them are also 
fixed to the eastern, northern and western walls of the 
Eoom. As it would not be profitable to enter into a 
minute description of these specimens, attention may 
be drawn only to the essential features of a few 
typical examples. 

i55-j?dd.— The decorative sculptures kept in one of the 
cases include a group of seated Atlante figures leaning 
to front, represented as carrying a heavy burden on the 
back. Although Yakshas doing similar service occur 
at Bharhut, often as carrying an edifice, these Atlante 
figures of Gandhara seem to belong to a different class 
altogether, produced under definite Hellenistic influence. 
They are frequently endowed with wings and the treat- 
ment of the muscles and the beard of the figures are 
characteristically Hellenistic {e.g. PI. XII, a). 

150-153, 155, 158 . — In the same showcase are also 
exhibited a group of female figures standing under tree 
(Nos. 160-153). They represent either Maya, the 
Buddha’s mother, or some tree-spirit. These figures, as 
we have seen elsewhere, were inserted in the middle of a 
relief in order to divide it into separate panels. One 
of the figures has the right hand raised touching the 
leaves of the tree, while two others place that hand on 
the hip. A relief exhibited nearby shows a drinking 
scene in which a couple {mithuna) appears standing 
under an arch (No. 165). Another relief (No. 158) 
represents a wrestling combat in which four wrestlers 
take part, while three other persons in the back- 
ground witness the scene.^ 


’C?/. Fouoher, A. G. B. 0., tomo II, pp. 10-11. 
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154 , — small figure kept in this case represents the Sun God 
Sun God driving his quadriga. In the chariot he 
is seated on a throne, and below it is a naked muscular 
figure in a kneeling posture looking upwards, the 
identity of which is not clear. A similar Sun figure 
appears also on one of the capitals (No. 242) fixed to 
the eastern wall of the Eoom, as mentioned below. 

211, 212, 227, 241-245 . — The capitals of Gandhara CAPiTAiiS 
pillars and pilasters, as pointed out elsewhere, are 
almost entirely of the Corinthian or Indo-Corinthian 
order, their chief feature being the foliated acanthus 
ornament. Three of the simpler ones are displayed 
in the showcases in the top row (Nos. 211, 212, 227)- 
The most elaborate ornamentation occurs in No. 241 
(PI. XIII, h) fixed to the eastern wall, which shows a 
standing Bodhisattva figure amidst acanthus leaves, 
with a human-headed and winged animal figure and a 
rosette (lotus) over each of the two volutes. Another 
capital, but one that is very much weathered, is also 
fixed to the same wall (No. 242). It bears the 
figure of the Sun God driving a chariot drawn by four 
horses (quadriga), of which an earlier example occurs 
on the Buddha-Gaya Bailing (1st century B. G.). Close- 
by are exhibited, on the northern wall, three more 
capitals, of which No. 243 shows the crude figure of a 
Buddha seated in meditation. The other two are more 
delicately carved : No. 244 contains a Bodhisattva 
preaching, seated between two attending figures, 
and No. 246 has a Buddha figure seated in meditation 
between similar attendants. 

174, 175, 177, 188, 182, 200, 215-217, 230, eic.— Quite dxcoeativb 
a number of interesting friezes that once decorated Peixzes, etc. 
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the fa 9 a(ies of stupas and viharas are displayed 
here. 

(а) Floral motifs : Friezes representing a huge 
undulating garland carried by children in various 
poses (PL XIII, a) are of common occurrence in Gan- 
dhara (Nos. 182, 200, 215-217, 236-238). As pointed 
out already, this pattern is derived from the garland- 
carrying Erotes in Classical art. The patterns are 
often composed of a mixture of classical and Indian 
floral motifs, e.g., a row of triangular compartments 
with a honeysuckle in each (No. 188), a continuous line 
of acanthus leaves (No. 56), eglantine flowers (No. 35), 
or lotuses (No. 177), and an undulating creeper di- 
viding the space into circular compartments from the 
stem of which emanate clusters of Pipal leaves with 
tendrils (No. 175). In one instance, each of the com- 
partments made by a vine creeper contains the figure 
of a playful child or a goat, or a couple of children 
(No. 174). 

(б) Animal and human motifs : While some of the 
reliefs are decorated with purely floral or plant devices 
there are others, and these are either triangular 
corner plaques or rectangular central plaques used in 
various compositions, which bear decoration consisting 
of human and animal forms. Mention may be made 
of a relief showing a man riding on a lion (No. 196). 
The idea of the lion-rider is rendered with greater 
vigour in two other plaques (Nos. 201, 202) which 
show a recumbent lion with its rider trying to get the 
rebellious animal under control by twisting its tail ! 
(PI. XI, b). Another plaque (No. 197) bears the 
figure of a peacock ; two other pieces (Nos. 195, 198) 
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represent the ‘ marine horse ' having the body of 
the crocodile, while there is another relief (No. 199) 
identified as Gigantornachia, illustrating a battle 
between gods and giants. 

(c) Architectural motifs : Among architectural pieces 
there are several bearing representations of monasteries 
and temples with vaulted roof (Nos. 204, 206, 240, 

247, the last two on north wall), modillion cornices 
(Nos. 183, 184) and railings, and projected balconies 
(Nos. 208, 209, 221) with inmates of houses peeping 
out. The last decoration is reminiscent of the Bharhut 
reliefs and is on the wliole in direct conformity with 
Indian tradition. To the same group belong friezes 
(Nos. 190, 192, 210) with a continuous row of stepped 
merlons (or battlements), which also occur at Bharhut 
and are an adaptation of an older, Assyrian, motif. 

228, 229, 248, 249 . — A few bracket-figures of the Ba-roKET-naDara 
collection may be noticed, of which two kept in the 
showcases represent human figures, one male and 
another female (Nos. 229, 228), while a pair of brackets 
fixed to the ■western w'all of the Boom shows winged 
lions in a recumbent position (Nos. 248, 249). 

169, 171, 181, 224, 225, 239 . — The d-sv'arf pilasters Pilastees 
kept in the showcases are typical of those used in Gan- 
dhara buildings. They are a crude adaptation of the 
Gorinthian order, bearing decorations in relief on 
two faces, some with meditative figures of the Buddha 
seated on a high lotus-seat, and others -with a standing 
Buddha figure between two devotees. 

172, 173, 178-180, 194, 250-253.— Among other olijects htoxe 
kept here attention may be drawn to the fragments of Umbeelias 
circular stone umlmellas with floral decoration on the^^'^ Be&xh 
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The Cbnteai, 
StOpa 


Scenes on the 
StCpa 


inner side, which must have surmounted stupas or 
images (Nos. 172, 179, 194). Along with them are 
displayed detached portions of lotus-seats of Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas. These fragments represent the 
lower members of the seats and are pierced with a hole 
in the centre for fixing a tenon (Nos. 178, 173, 180). 
A few examples of the same are also kept on a bench 
along the western wall of the Room (Nos, 260-253). 

Finally, the visitor should re-enter the quadrangle 
of showcases and study the votive stupa (No. 412) in 
the centre of the Room (PI. XIV). This stupa, which 
is partially restored, is typical of the stupas of 
Gandhara. Its hemispherical dome, consisting of a 
number of superimposed circular drums, stands on a 
projecting terrace and is crowned by a series of um- 
brellas gradually diminishing in size towards the top. 
Under the terrace is the square basement of the stupa, 
divided into panels representing scenes from the 
Buddha’s life, each scene separated from the other by 
ah Indo-Corinthian pilaster. Two of the circular 
drums are also divided into panels ; the lower one 
shows a series of seated Buddhas arranged between 
small trees, while the upper one has a row of 
dwarfish male figures, evidently children, standing 
between trees. On the eastern side, the dome of 
the stupa has a relief divided into three panels, under 
a trefoil arch, the uppermost panel containing the 
alms-bowl of the Buddha. 

Among the panels of the dado, we can readily 
recognize, on the western face, the Dream of Maya, 
her Miraculous Conception and the Interpretation 
of the Dream by the sage Asita. On the northern 
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face may be recognized the scenes relating to the 
Birth of the Bodhisattva in the Lumbini garden and 
also the Bathing of the new-born Child, although 
here the panels are very much damaged and a large 
part of the stone has flaked off. On the eastern face, 
the story is continued : the Mother and Child are 
being taken in a palanquin from Lumbini to Kapila- 
vastu, and in the Palace, whither the child Bodlii- 
sattva is brought, the sage Asita appears once 
again in the role of a soothsayer, predicting his future 
greatness. On the south, the Bodhisattva on horse- 
back is leaving Kapilavastu; and in a panel to the 
left, ho has dismounted, removed the princely gar- 
ments and ornaments from his person, and is taking 
leave of his devoted servant, the groom Chhandaka. 
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Serial 

Number 

Register 

Number 

Provenance 

Size 

Page 

1 

G. 174 

Jamakarhi 

S'KlOA’ 

33 

2 

511(1 

I-oriyan Tangai 

O'S^Xl' 10' 

34 

3 

5114 

Do 

r •5'x2'3'' 

34 

4 

5087 

Do 

1' 7"xl' 10-3' 

34 

.1 

5130 

Do 

7'x2' ir 

34 

(1 

2377 

Uncei't.iin (Cole Collection) 

7" X 10-5' 

33 

7 

3697 

Mardan 

6-7r)'' X 10'3' 

37 

8 

2334 

Cnccrtaln (Colo Collection) 

3-75' X 7’ 

37 

9 

5040 

Loriyan Tangai 

7'Xl' 4-5' 

37 

10 

— 

UneiTtain 

7'X7'.5" 

37 

11 

G. 48 

Jamalgarhi 

oA' X 11-75' 

38 

13 

G.2 

Do 

r 4''Xl' 1-76' 

38 

13 

3033 

Loriyan Tangai 

«-.5" X 8-75' 

38 

14 

5034 

Do 

1' r X 1' -3' 

38 

15 

2488 

I'ncerfain (Colo Collection) 

6'7.5'x7' 

38 

16 

2584 

Rhode near Sanghao 

6'7.5'x7-75' 

38 

17 

5032 

Loriyan Tangai 

O-O' X V -3' 

38 

18 

G. 103 

.lanialgarhi 

8-73'Xl' 1" 

39 

19 

__ 

Loriyan Tangai 





(Caddy Collection) 

4-0' ,x 6-73' 

39 
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Serial 

Number 

Register 

Number 

Provenance 

Ske 

Page 

20-21 

6038 

Loriyan Tangai 

8"xl' 11" 

39 

22 

6042 

Do 

0-76"xl' -6" 

39 

23 

6035 

Do 

6.75"Xl' 9" 

40 

24 

6040 

Do 

6-76" XU 2-6" 

40 

25 

6041 

Do 

9'76"XU 2'6" 

40 

26 

6136 

Do 

9-75" X 8" 

41 

27 

6136 

Do 

0-75"Xll-5" 

41 

28 

6382 

Do 

7"XU 4-5" 

41 

20 

6137 

Do 

9'75"XU 2" 

41 

30 

6036 

Do 

S^Xl' 1" 

41 

31 

— 

Plaster cast 

2'xl' 6'5" 

42 

32 

8123 

Unknown (McMahon Collection) 

8-6" X 1' 5" 

42 

33 

6051 

Loriyan Tangai 

O'u’xl' 2-5" 

42 

34 

6043 

Do 

1' 7"XU 7" 

43 

35 

6049 

Do 

U 3.75"X10'5'' 

43, 114 

36 

6048 

Do 

10" xU 3-5" 

43 

37 

G. 5 

Jamalgarhi 

U 2-5" xU 1" 

43 

38 

6046 

Loriyan Tangai 

7"Xl' 2’7o" 

43 

39 

6036 

Do 

8'5'xll-6" 

43 

40 

— 

Uncertain 

10"x8-73" 

44 

41 

G. 26 

Jamalgarhi 

7-5" xl' 1-5' 

44 

42 

6360 

Loriyan Tangai 

7-23"x8" 

44 

43 

6052 

Do 

0"Xl' 1'5' 

44 

44 

G. 69 

Takht-i-Bahi 

1' 6"xU 7.76" 

45 

45 

6123 

Loriyan Tangai 

U 8' x 10-73" 

43 

46 

G. 18 

Jamalgarhi 

10" X U 8" 

45 

47 

4000 

Loriyan Tangai 

9-5'xl0-5" 

46 

48 

6063 

Do 

1' 1" X 1' -5" 

46 

49 

G. 74 

Jamalgarhi 

3-76" X 6" 

46 

50 

0308 

Loriyan Tangai 

0"X10" 

47 

51 

2495 

Mor Jan 

6-5" X 8-5" 

47 

62 

6362 

Loriyan Tangai 

6-25" X 10-6" 

47 

53.54 

6120 

Do 

10-25" X 2' 10' 

47 

S5 

— 

Uncertain (Cole CoUeetion) 

8" X 6-76" 

48 
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Serial Register 
Number Number 


Provenance 


Size 


Page 


56 

6063 

Loriyan Tangai 

1'6'X2'3'' 

57 

5076 

Do 

1' 3-5'xl'S' 

58 

— 

Unknown 

7'5'X8' 

59 

G. 32 

Jamalgarhi 

8'Xl' '26' 

60 

6054 

Loriyan Tangai 

r 3-6' X 2' 3' 

61 

— 

Mala Tangai, near Mian Khan 
(Cole Collection) 

3' 1'X2' -6' 

62 

2400 

Unknown (Colo Collection) 

l'xlO'6' 

63 

G. 9 

Jamalgarhi 

2' 9-6' Xl' 7' 

64 

6102 

Loriyan Tangai 

9' X 10-76' 

65 



Plaster cast 

2' 2'6'Xl' 7-25' 

66 

G. 33 

Jamalgarhi 

1' 3'XlO' 

07 

G. 50 

Do 

7'76'Xl'8' 

68 

G. 67 

Do 

6-26' X 2' 2-6' 

69 

6122 

Loi'iyan Tangai 

1' -6' XI' 4'6' 

70 

G. 12 

Jamalgarhi 

7-6' Xl' 6-6' 

71 

G. 10 

Do 

7-5' Xl' 1'6' 

72 

G. 88 

Do 

10-5' X 11-6' 

73 

G. 11 

Sahribahlol 

2' I'Xl' 7' 

74 

G. 66 

Jamalgarhi 

7'X7'6' 

76 

2340 

Mian Khan 

9-6' Xl' 6-6' 

76 

6126 

Loriyan Tangai 

1'4'xl' 3-6' 

77 

G. 21 

Jamalgarhi 

6'76'xll'6' 

78 

6106 

Loriyan Tangai 

1' 6'x2'2' 

79 

6103 

Do 

1' 4'26'x2'2'6' 

80 

G. 173 

Jamalgarhi 

6' X 11-6' 

81 

6119 

Loriyan Tangai 

lO'Xl'8' 

82 

G. 34 

Jamalgarhi 

7-6' X 2' 

83 

6086 

Loriyan Tangai 

2'2'6'x1'7'6' 

83 0 

5079 

Do 

2' 9-6' X 8' 3' 

83 6 

6086 

Do 

2' 9'X2' 6' 

84 

G. 42 

Jamalgarhi 

8' X 1' 1*5' 

85 

— 

Upper Monastery, Nathu 
(Cole Collection) 

7'X3'6' 

86 

G. 10 

Jamalgarhi 

4'5'X7'75' 


48, 114 
48 
48 
48 

48 

49 

60 

60 

60 

60 

61 

61 

53 

63 

63 

52 

63 

64 
64 
64 
66 
66 
67 

67 

68 
58 
60 
60 
60 
61 

61 

61 
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. Serial 
Number 

Eogister 

Number 

Provenance 

Size 

Page 

87 

5100 

Loriyan Tangai 

10'76"Xl' S-Ob" 

03 

88 

6099 

Do 

3' O'xO' 8" 

62 

80 

K. 1 

Near Kabul 

1' 4'6" X 1' 3-5" 

70 

90 

— 

Plaster cast 

2' O'xl' 6" 

09 

91 

6092 

Loriyan Tangai 

1' 3-5" XI' 11" 

66 

92 

6096 

Do 

ll"x8-5" 

68 

93 

6093 

Do 

1' 8"xl' 3-25" 

08 

94 

6424 

Do 

1' 4-6" X r 0" 

69 

96 

5090 

Do 

2' 10"xl'4'' 

07 

96 

2580 

Upper Moitastery, Natbu 

7"X7'5" 

70 

97 

2643 

Do 

9" X 1' 4" 

72 

98 

2486 

Do 

6-6" X 8-5" 

72 

99 

6147 

Loriyan Tangai 

l'4"x2' 3-6" 

71 

100 

6160 

Do 

7-5" Xl' 8" 

73 

101 

2402 

Sangbao Nullah 

1' 3-3"Xl' 7" 

73 

102 

2542 

Upper Monastery, Nathu 

6"xl'4'' 

74 

163 

6383 

Loriyan Tangai 

7"xl'3'- 

74 

104 

_ 

Koi Tangi (Cole Collection) 

8"Xl' 7" 

74 

106 

— 

Unknown 

6"x2"x6-6"long 

74 

106 

6163 

Loriyan Tangai 

10‘'Xl'4" 

74 

107 

— 

Lower Monastery, Nathu 





(Cole Collection) 

8-76"x9" 

74 

108 

6110 

Loriyan Tangai 

1' 5"Xl' -6" 

74 

109 

G. 37 

Jamalgarhi 

9-6" Xl' 3" 

75 

110 

G. 8 

Do 

UxO” 

100 

111 

G.3 

Do 

7"X4'5" 

100 

112 

Q.44 

Do 

8"x6" 

100 

113 

2462, 2464 

Koi Tangi 

10* X 8" 

99, 101 

114 

6163 

Loriyan Tangai 

8-5'x6" 

101 

115 

6.4 

Jamalgarhi 

0*X5* 

98 

116 

6. 67 

Do 

9-6" X 4-5" 

101 

117 

6166 

Loriyan Tangai 

C-73"x8'3" 

101 

118 

6166 

Do 

8-6'xO* 

101 

119 

6167 

Do 

9*x0-6' 

101 

120 , 

6104 

Do 

6'70"x8-5* 

101 
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Serial 

'Tum'ber 

Register 

Number 

Provenance 

Si/.e 

121 

G. 23 

Jainalgarhi 

T-r," 1' KVO" 

122 

5104 

Lori, van Tangai 

1' 3-25 2' 2' 

123 

G. 153 

Jainalgarhi 

6-7r>'' y i' 2-5'' 

124 

5353 

Loriyan Tangai 

5-5' y KyO" 

125 

5080 

Do 

3' 2' X 1' (i n' 

120 

6094 

Do 

U 4^ ^ 1 ' j"' 

127 

2401 

Mian Khan 

r 2"y6-r.' 

128 

5118 

Loriyan Tangai 

0-5"' >• ir 

120 

G. 16(3 

Jainalgarhi 

4'5''>' 1' N-O’ 

130 

5065 

I,oriyan Tangai 

1' 6” X 1' l-o" 

131 

506(3 

Do 

1' I" ' 1' 4’r>' 
lUxO' 

3' ]()">'l' 0' 

132 

G. 75 

Janialgarhi 

133 

0080 

Loriyan Tangai 

134 

Koi Tangi (Cole Collection! 

10''X1'4'' 

134 re 

508.0 

Loriyan Tangai 

2' O'O" X 3' S'S' 
7-25'' X 1' 5-75' 

136 

G. 61 

Jainalgarhi 

130 

5064 

Loriyan Tangai 

10' y 1' 7* 

137 

510(5 

]>o 

6'75' / 1' 4" 

3' 0' 1' 7" 

138 

0121 

Do 

139 

5079 

Do 

140 

2375 

Mian Khan 

5'xl' 1' 
ir xi' 
l'x7-25" 

2' •5'Xl' U 

141 

5108 

Loriyan Tangai 

142 

G. 72 

Janialgarhi 


143 

144 

145 
140 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 
16-2 

153 

154 


G. 76 
5070 
5050 
G. 08 
G. 172 
6107 

2507 
G. 40 

2508 

2509 
G. 58 


J anialgarhi 
Loriyan Tangai 
Do 

Jainalgarhi 

Do 

Loriyan Tangai 

Upper Monaatciy, Nathu 

Janialgarhi 

Upper Monastery, Nathu 
Do 

Jainalgarhi 


5-5' '/ 1' 0' 

1' 1-5" X 2' 1-5* 
S’Xl' 4" 
I'XU 
5" xV l-S’ 

2' S'Kl' 5' 

1' l'5''x5-5' 

1' y.o' 

O'XO-".!" 

l'2"/0'’ 

7-5' ■■.'4-5’ 


Page 

102 

102 

102 

103 

103 

104 
104 
104 
104 
104 

104 

104 

105 

lor, 

105 

106 
100 
100 
107 

107 
103 

108 
108 
lOH 
108 
109 
iCt9 
109 
112 
112 
112 
112 
113 
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Serial 

Number 

Register 

Number 

Provenance 

Size 

Page 

155 

2428 

Sanghao Nullah 

7''x8’6''i 

112 

166 

G. 19 

Jamalgarhi 

1' 5-5"x6-2&'' 

.. 

157 

G. 64 

Do 

9-6' X 4-5'' 

. . 

168 

G. 82 

Do 

Q-15"Xl' 1" 

. 112 

159 

G. 83 d 

Do 

S'S'Xi-S' 

112 

160 

G. 81 b 

Do 


112 

161 

G. 81/ 

Do 

’7-5"x6-S'' 

112 

162 

G, 81 cl 

Do 

TXS-d' 

112 

163 

G. 81 e 

Do 


112 

164 

G. 83 g 

Do 

e'-xh" 

112 

165 

G. 81 a 

Do 

7-5'' XT 

112 

166 

6240 

Loriynn Tangai 

9»X7" 

112 

167 

5276 

Do 

4-6"x6" 

95 

168 

6275 

Do 

S^XB-S" 

95 

160 

G. 146 

Jamaigarlii 

l'-75'’xrx8'' 

115 

170 

— 

Unknou'n 

8-6" X 8' 


171 

G. 122 

Jamalgarhi 

1''76‘'X9'X8" 

115 

172 

— 

Unknown 

10" X 2' 10" 

116 

173 

— 

Do 

1' 1" diam. 

116 

174 

2556 

Upper Monastery, Nathu 

7-6" X 2' 11-5" 

9, 114 

175 

5452 

Loriyan Tangai 

8A"xl'4" 

114 

176 

G. 87 

Jamalgarhi 

1' 6"X7" 


177 

2415 

Koi Tangi 

5-75" xr -6" 

114 

178 

_ 

Unknown 

1' 3" diam. 

115 

179 


Do 

V lO'Xl'6" 

116 

180 

5491 

Loriyan Tangai 

10'5" diam. 

116 

181 

5455 

Do 

r 6-75"x0"x9' 

116 

182 

6202, 5203 

Do 

8-5" x 3' 6" 

113 

183 

6426 

Do 

3-5"x2'-6" 

116 

184 

5226 

Do 

4" XU 2" 

US 

185 

6440 

Do 

6'6"XlO-6" 


186 

6442 

Do 

6-5' X 10-6" 


187 

6443 

Do 

6-6'xU 6" 


188 

5652 

.Do 

l'0'x6-6" 

114 

189 

5436 

Do 

6-6' xU 8-6' 
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Serial 

Number 

Register 

Nunaber 

Provenance 

Size 

Page 

180 



Loriyau Tangai 





(Caddy Collection) 

6'6'xl' 10' 

116 

191 

5551 

Do 

4-76" Xl' 8-6' 

. . 

192 

— 

Unknown 

4’6'xl'7' 

116 

193 

— 

Do 

4'xl' 8-6' 


194 

— 

Do 

1' 5-5' diam. 

116 

195 

6420 

Loriyan Tangai 

7-5' X 7' 

114 

196 

2516 

Unknown (Cole Collection) 

9'Xl'4-6' 

114 

197 

G. 90 

Jamalgarhi 

S'XlO' 

114 

198 

G. 91 

Do 

6'X8' 

114 

199 

G. 89 

Do 

7'X9' 

115 

200 

6205 

Loriyan Tangai 

6-26' Xl' 8' 

114 

201 

2616 

Mian Khan 

8'6'Xl' 1-6' 

114 

202 

2514 

Do 

8'6'Xl' 1-6' 

114 

203 

5480 

Loriyan Tangai 

0'6'X6' 


204 

5076 

Do 

1' 1-6' X 8' 

116 

205 


Unknown 

6'Xl' 

. . 

206 

6331 

Loriyau Tangai 

ll'Xl'2' 

116 

207 

6349 

Do 

4-26' X 9' 


208 

6196 

Do 

I'Xl' 9' 

115 

209 

5197 

Do 

I'Xl' 3' 

116 

210 

6437 

Do 

4-6' Xl' 7' 

115 

211 

— 

Unknown 

4-6'x6'6'xl' 7' long 

113 

212 

G. 161 

Jaraalgarhi 

6'x7'xl'9'long 

113 

213 

— 

Unknown 

3-5' xl' 10' 


214 

G. 105 

Jamalgarhi 

3'xl' 7' 


216 

— 

Lorian Tangai 





(Caddy Collection) 

6-26' X 2' 2-6' 

114 

216 

G. 161 

Jamalgarhi 

6' X 2' 4-6' 

114 

217 

2363 

Unknown (Colo Collection) 

6-6' Xl' 3' 

114 

218 

8126 

Unknown (McMahon Collection) 

1' I'XO* 


219 

2469 

Uncertain (Colo Collection) 

6-26' X 2-6' 


220 

G. 160 

Jamalgarhi 

6-5' X 2-26' 


221 

— 

Unknown 

6'Xl'4-5' 

115 
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Serial 

Number 

Register 

Number 

Provenance 

Size 

Page 

222 

2426 

Uncertain (Cole Collection) 

6"xll" 


223 

__ 

Unknown 

2" 


224 

6466 

Lorij an Tangai 

llnUxS-o" 

115 

225 

5460 

Do 

1' 7''X9" 

115 

226 

— 

Unknown 

3"X7" 


227 

— 

Do 

6-5"x8''xl' 10" long 

113 

228 

6407 

Loriyan Tangai 

6''x2-5" 

115 

229 

6407 

Do 

10" X 3" 

115 

230 

6422 

Do 

3' XU 7-5" 

113 

231 

6446 

Do 

4-5'' X 8" 


232 

2429 

Uncertain (Cole Collection) 

6-25"Xll-5" 


233 

8137 

Unknown (McMahon Collection) 

ll-0‘'x4-25" 


234 

— 

Unknown 

7"XS-r>" 

, ^ 

235 

2680 

Uncertain (Colo Collection) 

7 X 3*5" 

. , 

236 

— 

Unknown 

5*5" xU 4*5" 

114 

237 

6204 

Loriyan Tangai 

5*25''xl' 3*5" 

114 

23S 

5205 

Do 

6*25" xl' 3*5" 

114 

239 

6457 

Do 

1' 7"x9" 

115 

240 

6490 

Do 

6*25'' X 9" 


241 

G. 177 

Jamalgarhi 

8''x0"x2' 10" long 

113 

242 

— 

Loriyan Tangai 
(Caddy Collection) 

6*5" Xl' 6*5" X 3' 2" long 

US 

243 

— 

Unknown 

7" X 8" X 2' 4" long 

113 

244 

— 

Do 

4*5' x 0*5" XU 7*5" long 

113 

245 

G. 158 

Jamalgarhi 

4*75" X 6*6" X 1' 9*6" long 

113 

246 

6080 

Loriyau Tangai 

2'XU 7" 

115 

247 

6080 

Do 

.2' X U 7" 

115 

248 

5417 

Do 

0*5"x4*5"x2'2"]ong 

HS- 

249 

6410 

Do 

5*6" X 4*5" X U 10" long 

US* 

250 

_ 

Unknown 

4*75'xdiam. U 5" 

115 

251 

— 

Do 

4"xdiam. 1' *5" 

115 

252 

_ 

Do 

4-5"xdiam. 1' 1*5" 

116 

253 

— 

Do 

4" X diam. 1' 4" 

115 

254 

4901 

Loriyan Tangai 

6' 4*5' X 2' 2" 

82' 

266 

N. S. 3938 

Sahribahlol 

fi'xU 9" 

83 

250 

4905 

I.oriyan Tangai 

4' 0"xU 5' 

83 
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Serial 

Number 

Register 

Number 

Provenanoo 

Size 

Pago 

267 



Unknown 

4' 2"xl' 4'5 ' 

84 

268 

4908 

Loriyan Tangai 

3'xl' 

84 

259 

G. 125A 

Janialgarhi 

2' lO'xU 

84 

200 

4016 

Loriyan Tangai 

2' O'Xb’S*' 

84 

201 

4913 

Do 

2'xl<)' 

84 

202 

4805 

Do 

1' 7-5'' X 1' 

80 

203 

4890 

Do 

1' 11" xr 3'6" 

81 

204 

4897 

Do 

1' n-5"xl' 3-5" 

81 

206 

4840 

Do 

2' 11" xl' 9" 

80 

200 

4820 

Do 

4'x2' 6-5" 

78 

207 

N. S. 3930 

Sabtibablol 

4' 2-r)"x2' 8-5" 

78 

208 

N. S. 3937 

Do 

3'C'Xl' 9-6" 

78 

209 

4834 

Loriyan Tangai 

2' 2"X1'3" 


270 

4825 

Do 

2' 4-5" X y 4-5' 

78 

271 

N. S. 3934 

Sabribablol 

3'S"X2'2" 

77 

272 

4824 

Loriyan Tangai 

2' 7"Xl'6-6" 

78 

273 

4838 

Do 

2' 6"xl' 4" 

77 

274 

4837 

Do 

2' 3'xl' 5’5" 

70 

273 

4055 

Do 

1' 11-5' xl' 3" 

70 

270 

4801 

Do 

1' l"xl' 4'5'' 

79 

277 

4857 

Do 

2'xl' 2' 

79 

278 

N. S. 3936 

Sabribablol 

3' 7-6" X 2' 6" 

7T 

279 

4800 

Loriyan Tangai 

2' 4-6' Xl' 3' 

79 

280 

4839 

Do 

2' 1"X1'2' 

77 

281 

4833 

Do 

2'xl' 

77 

282 

4827 

Do 

2'xl' I’O" 


283 

G. 149 

Jamalgarhi 

1' 0" X 19" 

91 

284 

4940 

Loriyan Tangai 

2'xl' 3-5' 

01 

285 

4978 

Do 

2' 2' X 1' 3' 

94 

280 

_ 

Unknown 

2'4'Xl'fi'5' 


287 

4995 

Loriyan Tangai 

2' I'xl' 1-5" 

94 

288 

4953 

Do 

2'4'xl' 5-5' 

91 

289 

— 

Do (Caddy t'olleetioii) 

1' 10'5'X 1' 6" 

91 

290 

4993 

Do| 

2' 2-5" Xl' 3-5" 

93 

291 

4045 

Do| 

1' ll-5"xl' 3-6" 

03 
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Serial 

dumber 

Eegister 

Number 

Provenance 

Size 

Page 

292 

N. S. 3924 

Takht-i-Bahi 

2' VxV 5" 

93 

293 

4956 

Loriyan Tangai 

2' I'xr 4'' 

91 

294 

6010 

Do 

2' 4’5'X9" 

89 

295 

G. 138 

Jamalgarhi 

2 ' 6'Xir 

89 

290 

N. S. 3926 

Sahribahlol 

2' rxii-s" 

93 

297 

6012 

Loriyan Tangai 

2' S'Xl' 1' 

88 

298 

N. S. 3922 

Sahribahlol 

3' r'xi' 

92 

299 

3699 

Mardan 

3' rxr 

88 

300 

N. S. 3923 

Takht-i-Bahi 

3' l’5"xr 3' 

88 

301 

— 

Unknown 

4'xi' r 

87 

302 

— 

Do 

4:' 5" xvr 

87 

303 

4961 

Loriyan Tangai 

1' 3’5'XlO' 


304 

4957 

Do 

1' O'S'Xl' ■5" 


305 

— 

Unknown 

i'S’5"xr 


306 

G. 132 

Jamalgarhi 

2' O'xl' 

89 

307 

N. S. 3920 

Sahribahlol 

2'xlO' 

95 

308 

— 

Unknown 

2'Xl' 2" 

93 

309 

G. 140 

Jamalgarhi 

1' 10" Xl' 

92 

310 

5000 

Loriyan Tangai 

2'2"x9-6" 

89 

311 

5006 

Do 

3' 2"Xl' 

89 

312 

4969 

Do 

1' 8'XlO' 

95 

313 

4964 

Do 

1' g^Xll-B' 


.314 

5005 

Do 

3'2"xl' r 

90 

315 

— 

Jamalgarhi 





(Cunningham Collection) 

3' 2 - 6 "xi' r 

95 

316 


Unknown 

2'xl' 1' 

96 

317 

G. 142 

Jamalgarhi 

1' 8-6'Xl' 3' 

96 

318 

N. S. 3921 

Sahribahlol 

2' 2-6"Xl' 1" 

96 

319 

4960 

Loriyan Tangai 

2' l-6"Xl' 3-6*' 


320 

4982 

Do 

3' l'6‘'Xl' 8-6" 

94 

321 

4984 

Do 

r 7-5'Xl'4*' 


322 

4964 

Do 

3' 6'6"X1'4' 


323 

4979 

Do 

ll"X7-6' 

96 

324 

4996 

Do 

1' I-S'XS' 

97 

325 

G. 160 

Jamalgarhi 

1' 7"X8" 

90 
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Serial 

Number 

Register 

Number 

Provenance 

Size 

Page- 

320 

2483 

Upper Monastery, Nathn 

1' 2''X6' 

90 

327 

6013 

Loriyan Tanga! 

2'4'x8-5'' 

90 

328 

— 

Jamalgarhi 





(Cunniirgham Colleetion) 

6-5'' 

• • 

329 

6600 

Loriyau Tangai 

C-6''XS'‘ 


330 

8140 

Unknown (MoMahon CoUcotion) 

5-6’ 


331 

_ 

Unknown 

I'O'xl' 1" 

79- 

332 

G. 146 a 

Jamalgarhi 

r rxi" 

84 

333 

4843 

Loriyan Tangai 

r 4-75'Xl' •5' 

79 

334 

G. 148 

Jamalgarhi 

l'4''XlO-5' 

81 

334 a 

8124 

Unknown (McMahon Collection) 

O’S'XO-S" 


335 

4871 

Loriyan Tangai 

r j'xio’ 

80 

336 

3696 

Mardan 

r 9-6' xl' -6* 

82 

337 

8119 

Shah Dhori, Taxila 

3'xl' 

85 

338 

4848 

Loriyan Tangai 

1' 6''xl0*' 

81 

339 

6097 

Do 

1' 11' Xl' 11' 

85 

340 

2644 

Koi Tangi 

0'23'X8' 

85 

341 

— 

Do (Cole Collection) 

C'x7' 

85 

342 

6166 

Loriyan Tangai 

8-0'X9-75' 

85 

343 

2545 

Koi Tangi 

6’23'x7-75' 

85 

344 

5167 

Loriyan Tangai 

8'75'x9-5' 

85 

345 

6166 

Do 

8'xl'7' 

85 

340 

6166 

Do 

8-6' Xl' 2' 

85 

347 

G. 63 

Jamalgarhi 

9-5"x8-75' 


348 

6168 

Loriyan Tangai 

9-5' xl' r 


349 

2581 

Mian Khan 

8-5' Xl' 


350 

G. 6 

Jamalgarhi 

1' 2-25' Xl' 1' 


351 

5166 

Loriyan Tangai 

10-75' X 2' 


862 

2344 

Lower Monastery, Nathu 

6-75' X 10' 


363 

6324 

Loriyan Tangai 

8'xlO' 


364 

2343 

Uncertain (Cole Colleetion) 

9'x7' 

... 

355 

G. 27 

Jamalgarhi 

1' 8-6' Xl' 4-6' 

09 note- 

350 

G. 29 

Do 

1' 2-5' X 1' 6'5' 


357 

G. 176 

Do 

O'xl'6' 

.. 
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Serial 

STumbcr 

Register 

Eumbei' 

Proveimnoe 

Size 

Page 

;i,58 

N. S. 4200 

Unknown 

7-5" X V 4" 


350 

— 

Do 

0-5"x 11-75" 


360 

5297 

Loriyan Tangai 

lfl-,y'x9" 


301 

6489 

Do 

5" X 1' 1" 


302 

— 

Unknown 

8"X7’5" 


,303 

— 

Do 

0-25" X 9" 


.304 

G. 28 

Jainalgarhi 

8" X 3' 4" 


30a 

— 

Unknown (Colo Colloction) 

6"X5’5" 

21 

■ 300 

6058 

Loriyan Tangai 

1' l'6"xll" 

21 

307 

5078 

Do 

ll-6"xll" 

21 

303 

2474 

Uncertain (Cole Collection) 

0"X7" 

21 

300 

6001 

Loriyan Tangai 

r 8"X1'8" 

21 

1170 

8125 

Unknown (McMahon Collootion) 

1'7"X1'L5'' 

21 

571 

2443 

Uncertain (Colo Collection) 

U2-5"xl' e-s" 

21 

.372 

4850 

Loriyau Tangai 

2' 2"xi' r 

21 

1173 

P. 9 

Eear Peshawar 

fi" 

110 

1174 

N. S. 3904 

TakIit-i-.Bahi 

9"x9-6" 

no 

573 

P. 40 

Ecar Peshawar 

5-5" 

110 

570 

N. S. 3890 

Sahriliiihlol 

8' 

110 

577 

N. S. 3907 

Takht-i-llahi 

9" 

110 

378 

N. S. 3902 

Do 

lUxlO" 

110 

579 

N. S. 4113 

Jaulian, Taxila 

8'' 

no 

380 

N. S. 4121 

Chir Tope, Taxila 

1-rf 

no 

.381 

E. S'. 3912 

Taklit-i-Bahi 

5-5" X 1' 3" 

no 

,382 

N. S. 3893 

Saliribahlol 

7-25" 

no 

583 

E. S. 4004 

Sirkap, Taxila 

6-5" 

no 

384 

E. S. 3899 

Saliribahlol 

3" 

no 

385 

E. S. 4127 

Jaiiliaii, Taxila 

5-5" 

no 

386 

P. 11 

Eear Peshawar 

7" 

no 

•387 

P. 13 

Eear Pesliawar 

0'5" 

no 

388 

N. S. 4005 

Sirkap, Taxila 

7*25'' 

no 

389 

E. S. 3911 

Takht-i- Balii 

5" 

no 

590 

E. S. 3888 

Saliribahlol 


no 

591 

E. S. 4119 

Jaulian, Taxila 

4'7;rx.r 

no 
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Serial 

Number 

Register 

Number 

Rrovenaiice 

Size 

Page 

992 

9240 

Ziiithara, Khyber Pass 

S’ 

no 

303 

9241 

Do 

(i’ 

no 

394 

9242 

Do 

6" 

no 

395 

N. S. 4079 

Cbir Toiie, Taxila 

3-7o" 

no 

390 

N. S. 4081 

Do 

4" 

no 

397 

9483 

Unknown. 

t)’3* 

no 

398 

9484 

Do 

3' 

no 

399 

8129 

Uiikuc.wn (McMahon Collection) 

6" 


400 

N. S. 3017 

Sahribahlol 

9’ 


401 

N. S. 3918 

Do 

8" 


402 

G. 143 

Jamalgarhi 

lO’ 


403 

G. 127 

Do 

6" 


404 

N. S. 3019 

Sahribahiol 

10'5' 


403 

— 

Unknown 

O'S' 


406 

N. S. 3914 

Taklit-i-Bahi 

9-5' 


407 

— 

Uncertain (Cole Collection) 

9' 


408 

G. 120 

Junialgarhi 

10’ 


409 

N. S. 3913 

Takht-i-15nbi . 

e-s’ 


410 

3320 

Loriyau Taiigai 

4'75’ 


411 

5515 

Do 

9’ 


412 

— 

Do (Caddy Collection) 

4' 9’/ 2' S’xa'S' 

116 



INDEX 


Achaemenians, 3-4 
Ahin Posh Stupa, 8 
Alexander the Great, 4 
Amrapall, 106 

Anaiida, consolation of, 61-62 
Ahgulimala, 105 

Animal and human motifs, 114-115 
‘ Animal style ’, 16-17 
Apalala, Naga king, 59-60, 109 
Apollo type, 12, 20, 22 
Ara Pads of Augustus, 12 
Arohitootural motifs, 116 
Arsaces, 4 

Asita, prediction of, 40 
Atavika Yaksha, conversion of, 55 
Atlantes, 8, 112 
Augustus, 7, 12 
Austerities, 44 

AvaloldteAvara figures, 18, 67, 69 and 
n. 2, 92, 96, 96 


Baalbek, 7, 10 
Baohohanalian groups, 9 
Bactria, 4 

Bam^mn, Sassano-Buddhist frescoes at, 
23 

Bath scene, 39, 40 
Bimaran casket, 13, 14 
Birabisara’s visit, 44 
Birth scene, 38-39 

Bodhi tree, Gautama’s seat under, 46, 
108 


Bodhiaattva cult, 16 
Bodhisattva figures, treatment of, l6-lif 
Bodhisattva images described, 87-97 
Bodlvisattvas in Gandhara, 15 
Bodliisattva types, differentiation of, 
17-18 

Bowls, offering of, 47 
Bracket-figures, 115 
Buddlia figure — 

Earliest examples of, 13-14 
Idealistic tendency in, 20 
Buddha imago— 

Origin of, 11-12 
Drapery of, 12 

Buddha images described, 76-86 
Buddha offering protection, 81-85 
Buddlia’s hair, treatment of, 23-24 
Buddha’s life— 

, Scenes described, 37-76, 102-110 
Dream, 37, 116 
Maya’s Departure, 38 
Birth, 38-39, 117 

Birth of Chhondaka and Kapthaka, 
39 

Seven Steps, 39 
Eirst Bath, 39-40, 117 
Maya’s Return, 40, 117 
Prediction of Asita, 40, 117 
Bodhisattva in school, 41 
Marriage, 41-42 
Palace Scone, 42 

Renunciation and Farewell, 43-44, 
117 
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Buddha’s life — contd. 

Bimbisara’s visit, 44 
Acpopting Huntsman’s cloth, 44 
Austerities, 44 

M^orship hy Niiga Kjilika, 45, 104 
Svaatika, the. grass-cutter, 45 
Approacliing the Bodhi Tree, 45-46, 
108 

Mara’s Assault and Enlightenment, 
46-47, 108 

Offering of Bowls, 47-48 
Gods request Buddha to preach, 48 
I'irat Sermon, 48-40, 108 
Urubilva Miracle, 49-60, 104 
Visit to Kapilavastu and Ordination 
of Eahula, 60-52, 103, 104, 106 
Nanda and SundarT, 63-63 
Dovadatta’s hirelings, 63 
Subduing Nalagiri, 64, 104 
Jyotishka, 64-66 
Yakslia Afavika, 66 
Descent from Trayastrhiito, 65-66 
Srigupta and Gmhadatta, 66-68, 102- 
103, 107 
Ai'igttlimaia, 106 
Econption, 105-106, 108 
Dust-Offering, 68, 70, 107 
White Dog, 68-59 
, Submission of Apalala, 69-60, 109 
Dead Woman’s Child, 60-61, 104 
Consolation of Ananda, 61-62 
Sakra’s Visit, 62-63 
Sravasti Miracle, 63-71, 103 
Groat Decease, 71-72 
Coffin, 73 

Cremation and Transport of Relics, 
73-74 

Belie and Triratna worship, 74-76 


Caddy, A. E., 3 ; 

Capitals, 7, 113 
Caracalla, Baths of, 7 
Chandragupta Maurya, 4 
Chandra-Kinnara-jataka, 34-35 
Charsadda, 1, 3 , 

Charsadda figures, 26 '= 

Chhandaka, birth of, 39 
Classical elements in Gandhara Art, 
6-10; sources of, 10 

Coffin of Buddha, 73 f 

Cole, H. H., 3 li 

Corinthian capital, 7-8 j 

Cremation, 73 i 

Cunningham, General A., 2 | 


Darius, 3 

Dated sculptures, 18-20 
Dead Woman’s Ohild, 60-61, 104 ■ 
Decease of Buddha, 71-72 
Decorative Sculptures, 111-117 
Delmeriok, J. 0., 3 
Devadatta’s hirelings, 63 
Diodotos I, 4 

Dlpankara-jataka, 29-34, 70 
Drapery of Buddha, 24 
Dura-Europos, 9, 10, 12 
Dust-Offering, 68, 70, 107 


Early Indian motifs, their reappearance 
in Gandhara art, 4 
Enlightenment, 46, 47 
Bpthalites, 6, 28 
Erotes, 8 
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Farewell, 43-44 
First Sermon, 48-49, 108 
Floral motifs, 114 


Qandaroi, 3 

Gandhara, a meeting ground of civiliza- 
tions, 0 

Gandhara Collection, history of, 2-3 
Gandhara province, 1 
Gandhara Boom, arrangement of sculp- 
tures in, 1 
Gandhara vSehool — 

Its place in Asiatic art, 26-27 
End of the School, 27-28 
Gandhara sculpture — • 

Olassiual olements in, 6-10 
Technical aspects of, 10-11 
Stereotyped character of, 20 
Indianization of, 21 
Transitional phase, 21-22 
‘ Gar land- bearers 8 
Qarutltt figures, 95 
Gerard, Dr., 2 
Qigantormchia, 116 
Grmoo-Buddhist School, 1-2 
Grajco-Roman affinities of Maitreya 
figures, 18 

Grmoo-Boman art, 7-10 
Grahadatta and Srlgupta, 66-68, 
102-103, 107 

Greek rule in Gandhara, 4 


Halo, 13, n. 3, 14, 22-23 
HaritI, 98-101 

Haritl-Panchika images described, 
100-101 


HaritI, story of, 08 
Herodotos, 3 

Huntsman, accepting cloth of, 44 
Huvishka, .6 


Indra&lla Cave, 62, 82 
Ionic capital, 7 

Iranian influences in Buddhist art, 6 


Jamalgarhi, Cuuuingham’s explorations 
at, 2 

Jatakas, 20-36, 107 
Jyotiahka, story of, 64-68 


Kabul, a Buddha figure from, 2 
Kaiiishka, 6 
Kapthaka, birth of, 39 
Kapilavastu— • 

Maya’s departure from, 38 
MayS’s return to, 40 
Buddha’s visit to, 60-52, 104-103 
Ka^yapa of Urabilva, 49-60, 104 
Kharkai, 2 

Kharoshthi msoriptions, 13, IS, 19, 66 
n. 1, 69, 79, 80, 83, 92, 04 
Koi Tangi, 3 
Kujula Kadphises, 5 
Kushans, 5-6 


Lakshmi on coins of Azilises, 5 
Later Gandhara School, 28, 111 
Loriyan Tangai, 3 
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Loriyan Tangai Buddha, 18, 19, 20, 
82-83 ; pedestal of, 26 
Lotus-seats, 13, n. 3, 26, 118 
Lysippus, 4 


MaliafeaSyapa, 72 
M'aMparinirvciva, 71-72 
Maitreya, 18, 60, 86 

Maitreya figures, 87-92 ; Graeco-Roman 
affinities of, IS 
Manjusri, 18, 67 
Mara, assault of, 46-47 
Marriage scene, 41-42 
Mauea, 5 

Miiya’a departure from Kapilavastu, 38 
Maya’s dream and its interpretation, 37 
Meditating Buddha, 79-81 
Megha, 30 


Nitga Killika, worship by, 4.'), 104 
Nalagiri, the elephant, .74, 104 
Nanda and Sundarl, 52-53 
Nanda, Naga king, 60 
Naradiitta, nephew of Asita, 40 
Nathu, 3 


Padmapani figures, 93, 04, 97 
Palace scene, 43 
Palatu Plierl Buddha, IS 
Palmyra, 7. 10 

Paficha^ikha, divine musician, 62, 82 
Paiichika, 9, 6,5, 08, 99, 100-101 
Past Buddhas, 8,5-86 


Patava, Buddha from, 23, 71 

Pedestals, 25-26 

Pergamone School, 8 

Peshawar, 1 ; stucco heads from, 2-3 

Pilasters, 115 

Pompeii, Apollo temple at, 7 
Praiih&rya-mav,^apa, 64, 67 
Praxiteles, 4 

Preaching Buddha, 76-79 
Purushapura (Peshawar), I 
Pushkalavati (Charsadda). 1 


Rahula, Ordination of, 51-52, 103 

Reception of Buddlia, 105-106, 108-109 

Relics, division and transport of, 73-74 

Relie worslnp, 74 

Renuneiatinn, 43 

Repast of Buddha, 102-103 

Ilishya^rihga-j.atak-a, 35-36 


Saliribahlol, 2, 3 ' 

Sakas, 5 

Sakra’s visit, 62-63, 82 
S.anghao, 3 
Samiltli — 

First Sermon at, 48-40 
Reception at, 108-109 
Sassanians, 6 
Scallop-edged halo, 23 
Schist (Clay-slate), 2 
School, Bodhisattva in, 41 
Scytho-Parthiana, 5 
Seleukos Nikator, 4 
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Seven Steps, 39 

Shah-ji-ki-dherl casket, 13 and n. 3, 22, 
25 

Shah-ji-ki-dkeri Stupa, 3 
SiJenus, 99 

Siva on coins of Gondopheres, 6 
Skarah Dhert, HaritI figure from, 19 
Sravastl, the Great Miracle of, 63-71, 
103, 104, 105 

Srlgupta and Grahndatta, 50-58, 102-103, 
107 

Stela! with life scenes, 103, 104, 106-107 
Stuccoes and terracottas, 24, 28, 110-111 
Stucco superseding stone, 110 
Stupa in Gandhara Room, 116-117 
Suhhadra, 72 

Suka and Buddha, 58-59 ■ 

Sumati, 30 

Sumedha, 30, 70 , 

Sundarl, wife of Nanda, 52 
Sun God, 113 

Svaatika, the grass-cutter, 45 
Syrian sites and monuments. 7, 0, 10 


Takht-i-Bahi, 2, 3 
Takshayia (Taxila), 1 
Taxila, 1, 3 ; discoveries in, 0-7 ; stuccoes 
from, 110 
Titus, Arch of, 11 

Transitional phase of Gandhara School, 
21-22 


I TrayastriihSa Heaven, descent froM 
1 66-56 

I Tree-spirit and Buddha, 109-110 

I Triralna worship, 74-75 


Udyana, 2 
Uml)rollas, 116 
Upananda, Naga king, 66 
Urubilva, Miracle at, 49-60, 104 
TJtpalavarija, 66 


i Vajrapani, 8, 34, 60,63,69,60,61,72 

j 102, 106, 108 

j Victory goddess, 0 
j Vine-stem patterns, 9 


White Dog, 68-59 
Wliitc Huns, 6, 28 


Xerxes, 3 


y umnka-prdliharya, 50, 05, n. 1, 70 
I Ya.4odhara, 41, 42, 50, 61 
I Yue-chi, 5 
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